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Can you put two and two together? If you 
can—the following is not a hard problem for you. 
Many players from time to time have asked, who 
is “The” Auction Bridge authority. The dic- 
tionary defines authority as “power derived from 
opinion.” <A wellknown writer says: “Fergu- 
son’s books have been sold to a greater total than 
all other books on the game combined.” Draw 
your own conclusions. 





PREFACE 


Have you ever stopped to consider the popu- 
larity of Auction Bridge and the reason? Here 
it is! No other game of cards in all history has 
received the attention of such an able body of 
men and women. You'll find an occasional card 
player who likes Euchre—or 500—or poker— 
(some people put sugar on tomatoes—others have 
pie for breakfast—some men wear collapsible 
high hats—one cannot account for other people’s 
tastes, can one?) But the majority of persons 
with fair intelligence prefer bridge—because of 
its infinite variety. The bridge hand that you 
get today will probably not be seen again in a 
hundred years. There’s something new in nearly 
-every deal. The unexpected frequently happens 
—and if you are not careful it will happen to you. 

Before Auction Bridge attained its present and 
growing popularity, the usual question asked was: 
“How are you today?” but in these more or less 
hectic days, the question is: “Do you play 
Bridge?” and if one is any one at all, one simply 
must play Bridge,—wn’est-ce pas? This book is 
sent forth to enlighten those in quest of Auction 


information. 
Vv 
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If you are not a player—if you are a beginner, 
and you want seriously to learn to play a good 
game, you must study this book, page by page. 
Use the utmost patience and don’t be discouraged 
if the Bridge terms and conventions are some- 
times not clear to you. Don’t give up easily. 
Don’t imitate the young law student who spent 
a week in a lawyer’s office dreaming that some 
day he might become an Elihu Root; after a 
week’s hard and tiresome study he was out walk- 
ing with his best girl and when she asked him 
how he liked the Law, he answered in a doleful 
tone: “Well, to tell you the truth, Jane, I am sorry 
I learned it.” Try to avoid, too, the attitude of 
another young man, who, on being asked if he 
played Bridge said: “Oh, yes! I learned last 
night.”” The game requires courage, concentra- 
tion and patience. (C. C. & P.) You must have 
the courage to overbid your hand when advisable. 
You must learn to concentrate or you cannot re- 
member the cards that have been played. You 
must have patience and be able to take your losses 
with good grace. 

So many new things have been added to the 
game since that day in 1894 when Lord 
Brougham of the Portland Club in London in- 
troduced the game to England. Then we had 
Bridge and the old, “Pray do, partner.”” What 
a change since those memorable days! The pres- 
ent use of the doubling conventions, the spade con- 
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vention, the new honor count and the simplified 
revoke penalties have all contributed toward mak- 
ing Auction Bridge the most popular and fasci- 
nating card game of all time. If you are a good 
Bridge Player, and a good natured player, you 
may forget that you are growing old. The ab- 
sorbing interest in a Bridge game will make you 
forget that your arteries are hardening. A suc- 
cessful redouble made by you or your partner will 
make it easier for you to explain almost un- 
explainable things to your wife, for the joy of 
the Bridge game will pep you up and make diff- 
cult tasks easier, and now we will get on with 
the game. 

Among the many other things that you simply 
must remember is that the game is also Psycho- 
logical. You must, therefore, study your partner 
and your opponents. You know the players, of 
course. You probably know their habits. You 
can pick out the sound player whose motto is 
_ always “Safety First.” You know the gay and 
festive player who takes desperate chances. Keep 
their eccentricities in mind. Finesse freely, if 
you must, against the active bidding players but 
be very careful when you begin to think of doub- 
ling a sound player. Sound bidding means 
sensible bidding, and original bids must be doubly 
sound. Doubling is ultra-fashionable now. Many 
times the doubling habit is overworked. Of 
course it is unwise to double any bid when the 
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fact that you have doubled makes a game for the 
opponents. Why take the chance to make a pos- 
sible one hundred points when you can save the 
game by sitting tight? However, if you feel the 
urge to double, and double you must, don’t double 
an opponent’s bid, after your partner has made a 
bid, unless you can defeat the contract. In other 
words, don’t invite your partner to bid again, 
after he has made a bid. It’s possible that your 
partner has extended himself a bit, when he made 
his first bid. Don’t ask him to bid anything else. 
Do you want him to turn a handspring or do the 
Charleston? 
Wile 


AN INTRODUCTION 
By Epcar ALLAN PoE 


Whist has long been noted for its influence 
upon what is termed the calculating power; and 
men of the highest order of intellect have been 
known to take an apparently unaccountable de- 
light in it, while eschewing chess as frivolous. 
Beyond doubt there is nothing of a similar na- 
ture so greatly tasking the faculty of analysis. 
The best chess-player in Christendom may be 
little more than the best player of chess; but 
proficiency in whist implies capacity for success 
in all these more important undertakings where 
mind struggles with mind. When I say profi- 
- ciency, I mean that perfection in the game which 
includes a comprehension of all the sources 
whence legitimate advantage may be derived. 
These are not only manifold, but multiform, and 
lie frequently among recesses of thought alto- 
gether inaccessible to the ordinary understand- 
ing. To observe attentively is to remember dis- 
tinctly; and, so far, the concentrative chess- 
player will do very well at whist; while the rules 
of Hoyle (themselves based upon the mere 


mechanism of the game) are sufficiently and gen- 
ix 
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erally comprehensible. Thus to have a retentive 
memory, and to proceed by “the book,” are points 
commonly regarded as the sum total of good 
playing. But it is in matters beyond the limits 
of mere rule that the skill of the analyst is 
evinced. He makes, in silence, a host of observa- 
tions and inferences. So, perhaps, do his com- 
panions; and the difference in the extent of the 
information obtained, lies not so much in the 
validity of the inference as in the quality of the 
observation. The necessary knowledge is that 
of what to observe. Our player confines himself 
not at all; nor, because the game is the object, 
does he reject deductions from things external to 
the game. He examines the countenance of his 
partner, comparing it carefully with that of each 
of his opponents. He considers the mode of 
asserting the cards in each hand; often counting 
trump by trump, and honor by honor, through 
the glances bestowed by their holders upon each. 
He notes every variation of face as the play 
progresses, gathering a fund of thought from 
the differences in the expression of certainty, of 
surprise, of triumph, or of chagrin. From the 
manner of gathering up a trick he judges whether 
the person taking it can make another in the suit. 
He recognizes what is played through feint, by 
the air with which it is thrown upon the table. 
A casual or inadvertent word; the accidental 
dropping or turning of a card, with the accom- 
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panying anxiety or carelessness in regard to its 
concealment; the counting of the tricks, with the 
order of their arrangement ; embarrassment, hes- 
itation, eagerness or trepidation—all afford, to 
his apparently intuitive perception, indications of 
the true state of affairs. The first two or three 
rounds having been played, he is in full possession 
of the contents of each hand, and thenceforward 
puts down his cards with as absolute a precision 
of purpose as if the rest of the party had turned 
outward the faces of their own. 


From The Murders in the Rue Morgue. 


KNOW THE BIDS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM, 
KNOW THE LEADS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM, 
KNOW THE TRICKS AND HOW TO TAKE THEM, 
KNOW THE RULES AND HOW TO BREAK THEM— 
Know the laws and ne’er forsake them. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Gentle reader, or whatever sort of reader 
you are, we are about to play Auction Bridge. I 
am assuming that you are interested in the game. 
I am assuming too that you understand the simple 
fundamentals of the game. This being the case, 
turn to page 139 and read the first fourteen Laws 
of Auction Bridge. Then you will be prepared 
intelligently to proceed with a rubber. 


§ J. The Table 


Four of us are sitting around the card table and 
the player who cut the highest card (we cut for 
partners—choice of seats and cards as you doubt- 
less know) is dealing; his partner is the player who 
cut the next highest card. The dealer after dis- 
tributing the cards, one to each player until the 
entire pack is dealt out, has the privilege of mak- 
ing a bid—or passing. If he makes no bid, the 
next player on his left, may pass, or bid, and this 
procedure continues until some one has bid, but 
if all pass, the hands are abandoned and the cards 
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are dealt by the next player, at the left of the 
player who dealt originally. 


§ II. The Original Bid 


Now making a bid at auction is very much like 
making a bid at a sheriff’s sale. You name a fig- 
ure which is the amount you are willing to guaran- 
tee; but that figure is at the mercy of any other 
bidder who is willing to guarantee more. If you 
say “One heart,” that means you believe you can 
take one trick more than six—the odd trick out of 
a possible thirteen. Six tricks is always your 
“book”? when you have won the Auction and are 
playing the hand. But unless you make your 
bid, that is, take the number of tricks you have 
guaranteed, you are set and must pay a penalty. 
Remember: Six tricks is your book; “One” of 
anything means seven; ‘““T'wo” means eight, and 
so on up to thirteen. But the chances are you will 
have acquired considerable skill before you have a 
chance to bid seven of anything. 

The first bid by any player is the original bid, 
mark this well. Any subsequent bid is a secon- 
dary or forced bid and you must keep these dis- 
tinctions in mind. A player may say, “Well, my 
bid was original, my original bid,” but it cannot 
be original if another player has made a previous 
bid. It is most important then that the original 
bid should be sound, it must mean something; 
the hand must hold Aces and Kings, or something 
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just as good. Two suits with King, Queen com- 
binations and a side trick in another suit is just 
as good. When you pick up your cards and begin 
to examine them for a bid, remember ‘this little 
golden rule: There are four Aces, four Kings 
and four of everything in the deck. If the cards 
were distributed equally your hand would con- 
tain one of each of them. Therefore, if you have 
a hand that’s only as good as one of each, you have 
no bid. Remember this. This is the border line. 
In other words when you are the original bidder, 
hold Aces and Kings or hold your tongue. 


§ III. Card Valuation 


Practically all Auction players have trouble in 
valuing their cards, so the following method of 
valuation is recommended as easy and accurate. 

The only cards sure of taking tricks are the 
four aces. A guarded king, i.e., a king and one 
or more of a suit, takes a trick just half the time, 
so is clearly worth one-half the value of an ace, 
or one-half trick. A guarded queen, i.e., a queen 
and two or more of a suit, will take a trick about 
half as often as a king, so is worth one-quarter 
trick. There are just four aces, four kings and 
four queens, twelve cards in all, which singly can 
be depended upon to win tricks. Each player 
is entitled to one-fourth of these cards, or to one 
ace, one king, and one queen, which is called 
an average hand. For the benefit of those play- 
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ers who prefer mathematical values, the ace (a 
sure trick) may be given an arbitrary value of 
four points; a guarded king (one-half trick) two 
points, and a twice guarded queen (one-quarter 
trick) one point. An average hand, therefore, 
containing one ace, one king, one queen, is valued 
at seven points. These values are not enough to 
warrant a bid, the least required being one queen 
more than average or eight points. If these 
values are distributed in at least three suits, a 
no trump may be bid; if the values are confined 
to one suit, the suit may be bid. It must be noted 
that if two honors are held in sequence, the lower 
honor takes the value of the higher; an ace, king, 
in one suit is valued at two tricks; a king, queen 
at one trick; a queen, jack at one-half trick. An 
ace, queen, jack combination is worth two sure 
tricks. Note that these values are all defensive 
or so called “‘sure tricks,” that is, their values as 
trick takers when the opponents are playing the 
hand. Their value in support of their own or 
partner’s best bid is approximately double their 
sure trick values. For a table of the trick-taking 
values of the other combinations, see p. 98. 


§ IV. Visualize; Mirror; Concentrate 


Commit these three words to memory or if 
necessary have some one with a soft voice sit at 
-your bedside and murmur them over and over 
again. Let them sink into your brain. Have 
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them so thoroughly hitched to your subconscious 
mind that nothing can divorce you from them, 
or them from you, if you prefer it that way. The 
control and possession of the true meaning of 
them is essential to good players. Let us there- 
fore as friend to friend, seat ourselves beneath the 
friendly shelter of some wayside sheltering palm 
and discuss one with another these vital words: 

Visualize: Do you know what that word 
means (consult your dictionary), and let me tell 
you here; good visualists are scarce. That’s one 
reason for some poor bridge playing. 

Mirror: Making a picture of your hand for 
your partner, tell him what cards you hold. This 
can be done only by sound bidding, doubling or 
passing. 

Concentrate: Keep your mind eternally on the 
game, the bids, etc. 
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Learn to deduce oh! my brothers; say to your- 
self, “I’ll deduce or die.” You must be a Class 
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“A” deducer, a Class “B” anyway, or you'll never 
get all there is in bridge. Bear this in mind. 

H. I.—Human Intelligence. 

Dose: 1 teaspoonful after each deal. 

Use human intelligence. Think occasionally. 
It will help you. Learn to deduce. 


§V. Card Probabilities 


The first thing for the player to take up is card 
probabilities and card valuation. When a deck 
of fifty-two cards is dealt out to four players, one 
at a time, it has been found that about eighty per 
cent of these hands will contain suits of not more 
than five cards. That means that four out of 
every five hands are of this character and there- 
fore represent the type of hands that must be 
considered first by the novice. For example, take 
the following hand; h—A-K-7-6-5 ; c—10-6; d— 
10-7-6; s—J-4-2. 

This hand is a good example of a hand con- 
taining a five card suit. The probability as to 
division of the eight remaining cards of the heart 
suit is that they will be divided three to one player, 
three to another and two to the third. In other 
words, by leading the A K and small heart, the 
bidder of the heart suit will make four tricks with 
that suit as trump. If that is correct, the remain- 
ing nine tricks will be taken by the other three 
players. If these nine tricks are equally divided 
among the three players, each one should on the 
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average win three. This probability is called 
the “average expectancy” and forms the basis of 
the first bid of the hand. With the hand already 
noted, the dealer is justified in bidding one heart, 
for it will average to produce four tricks, which 
added to the three he can expect on the average 
from his partner will just produce the seven tricks 
necessary to justify a bid of one heart. These 
various probabilities, first that four out of every 
five hands contain suits no longer than five cards; 
second, that a five card suit headed by A K will 
be divided 5-3-3-2 and be worth four tricks with 
the five card suit as trumps; and third, that the 
average number of tricks that may be expected 
from partner is three (the so-called average ex- 
pectancy) constitute the so-called “card probabil- 
ities.” These are most important and most neces- 
sary for every player to understand. The next in 
order of importance is “card valuation,” that is 
the ability properly to analyze and value the trick- 
taking value of each card and hand that may 
be dealt. 


THE BIDDING 


Before you make a Bid of any kind, ask your- 
self seriously this question: What will my part- 
ner think of this bid? For he must know the 
truth about your cards if the partnership is to 
be successful. Therefore, don’t bid originally 
without high cards. Don’t bid a suit unless you 
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have high cards in the suit. Don’t you realize 
that your partner may double the opponent’s bid, 
with the assurance that your bid is sound? He 
must know that your hand can take tricks in the 
suit you have bid, no matter what the final dec- 
laration is. 


§ J. The Cards Necessary 


There are certain definite requirements of bid- 
ding that should be complied with at all times, if 
the auction player wants to become a sound bid- 
der. These requirements are more or less arbi- 
trary and vary with the position of the bidder. 
For example, if you hold five hearts to the ace 
king, it is a sound heart bid as dealer but if three 
players have passed, it is not a sound bid by fourth 
hand. In the same way, a bid may not be sound 
on the first round of bidding but may be per- 
fectly justified on the second round. The real 
reason for these so-called conventions of bidding 
is due to the fact that all sound bidding is part 
of an harmonious whole. Each bid, if it be 
sound, should consider not only the bid itself but 
also its effect upon and interpretation by one’s 
partner. If it tells him the truth, it is a sound 
bid, but if it deceives him or may be misconstrued, 
it is not sound. Whenever you make a bid, think 
not only of your own cards but also of your part- 
ner and what he may do after he hears your bid. 
You should also consider your own course of 
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action if the bid you now intend to make should 
be overbid by your opponents. Have you started 
something that either you or your partner can 
carry to its logical conclusion? If so, it is a sound 
bid but not otherwise. 


§ II. The Effect Upon Your Partner 


A bid that is sound in itself, that is, that may 
contain sufficient strength to make the number 
of tricks in the suit indicated, may be very un- 
sound in other respects. It may be of such a 
character as to deceive partner or to enable the 
opponents to block further bidding by making a 
shut out bid. For that reason, before you make 
a bid, try to figure out what conclusion your part- 
ner will draw and then what action he or your 
opponents may take. If your bid conveys to your 
partner the information that it should and 
leaves you in a position to go ahead with the bid- 
ding, irrespective of the opponent’s bidding, your 
bid is sound but not otherwise. Too many play- 
ers bid without a thought of its influence on their 
partners or of what they will or should do if 
their opponents overbid. Try to think of your 
first bid as the beginning of the story and make 
it only when you are sure you know what to do 
later. All sound bidding should be part of an 
harmonious whole, the first link of a chain of 
bids, and not a disconnected effort. 
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§ III. Minor and Major Suits 


The value of the suits per trick over the first 
six tricks is as follows: clubs six points, diamonds 
seven points, hearts eight points, spades nine 
points; and without trump, or no trump, ten 
points. A game is won by the side first winning 
thirty points by tricks alone. As it takes five 
tricks at clubs or diamonds for game, these suits 
are called “minor suits” and the heart and spade 
suits, requiring only four tricks for game, major 
suits. It is the experience of the best players that 
the limit of the great majority of hands played at 
a suit bid is four tricks, so that the heart and 
spade suits are much preferable. The no trump 
only requires three tricks for game and therefore 
should be preferable to the major suits. It has 
been noted, however, that it is safer on the aver- 
age to play for four tricks at hearts or spades, 
than three tricks at no trump, so that the major 
suits are preferred even over the no trump. 

The next point to note is that the numerical 
value of a trick takes precedence in the bidding, 
that is, one diamond is a higher bid than one club, 
or that the greater number of tricks bid takes 
precedence. For example, four clubs is a higher 
bid than three hearts or three no trump. A bid 
of three hearts is really a bid to win nine of the 
thirteen tricks, the first six tricks constituting 
what is termed the “book.” In other words, a 
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bid of one club simply means that the bidder 
thinks his hand is good enough to win the odd 
trick, that is, seven out of the thirteen tricks. 
This division into major and minor suits, and 
the preference of major to minor or even to no 
trump, has made the spade suit the most valuable 
suit because its holder can outbid any other suit, 
with a better chance for game. This result has 
given rise to the so-called spade convention as 
an important part of the informatory doubles. 


(See page 63.) 


§ IV. Opening or Original Bids 


The first bid made is the opening or original bid 
and is the most important bid of the game. This 
bid is informatory and should always give exact 
information—real information that informs. In 
a no trump bid, it should always indicate at least 
two sure tricks, divided among at least three suits. 
In a suit bid it should always indicate at least two 
sure tricks, either in the suit bid, or one in the 
suit bid and one in an outside suit. 


THE NO TRUMP, BID 


Most players, good, bad and indifferent, seem 
to favor the no trump over the suit bid and in 
many ways their inclination is sound. The no 
trump bid is easier to play and requires one less 
trick for game than a major suit bid. On the 
other hand, the no trump bid is full of pitfalls 
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which must be avoided at all times if a player 
wants the best results. The writer desires to 
emphasize the danger of a no trump bid when the 
hand contains a singleton or void suit or any other 
unbalanced distribution such as a six or more card 
suit or two five card suits. Look out for trouble 
with this type of hands and try to favor the suit 
bids if possible. 

There is another type of hand that should not 
be played at no trump if in any way avoidable. 
Suppose the dealer bids one diamond and you have 
a good all around hand but only one stopper in 
the diamond suit. With this hand most players 
would bid one no trump but it is rarely the proper 
thing to do. A double stopper in the suit bid is 
almost a necessity if you want to be sure of game 
at no trump and game should be the objective of 
all sound bids. 

Always bid a suit, rather than no trump, if the 
hand contains a singleton or void suit. The mat- 
ter of distribution has become as important a 
point in modern bidding as the cards themselves 
and no good player bids no trump only on high 
cards. In addition to the high cards, he must 
also have a favorable distribution. If he hasn’t, 
he prefers the suit bid to no trump. 


§ I. Requrements for a No Trump 


What are the requirements for a sound no 
trump bid by dealer? Practically all good play- 
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ers agree that one no trump may be bid by dealer 
if he holds two or more sure tricks divided among 
three suits. There isn’t much difference of opin- 
ion as to these requirements but there is consid- 
erable difference of opinion as to how these re- 
quirements should be applied. As an example of 
the difficulty, a correspondent has just written for 
enlightenment as to the meaning of “Two tricks 
divided among three suits.” In order to make 
this phrase perfectly clear, read over the preceding 
section on card valuation. 


§ II. Original No Trumps 


Hands containing a singleton or void suit sel- 
dom score game unless partner has the missing 
suit, so bid a suit, if possible, on the first round 
of bidding. By so doing, you will give partner 
and opponents a chance to bid and your subse- 
_ quent procedure depends entirely on their bidding. 
Unless your partner bids the missing suit, don’t 
venture a no trump bid for it seldom produces a 
game. 

The reason for this is very apparent. The op- 
ponents have the opening lead and it is almost a 
certainty that they will lead your weak suit. 
Against a no trump bid, a clever opponent will 
pass and open his strong suit. If you bid a suit, 
however, he will overbid with his strong suit and 
you will thus gain valuable information. The 
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modern tendency is undoubtedly for suit bids 
rather than no trump. 

Suppose: First hand has bid no trump, sec- 
ond hand has passed, third hand has overcalled 
his partner with two hearts, and fourth hand 
has bid two spades. Under what conditions 
should the original hand (a) bid two no trump, 
(b) raise his partner to three hearts? 

Answer: As a general rule, bid two no 
trump if you have a double stopper in the suit 
bid or three hearts if you have three or more 
hearts to an honor and a sound no trump. 


§ III. Secondary No Trumps 


If you ask: “Do you regard an original Club or 
Diamond bid as an invitation for a no trumper ?” 
Try to remember that you are playing Auction. 
When you bid, you are trying to buy something. 
In this game you are trying to buy the privilege 
of playing the hand. Then listen, friend, the 
Rules and the Conventions of Auction Bridge are 
all based on common sense. Don’t bid a club or 
diamond unless you are willing to play the hand - 
at that declaration. Any other interpretation 
of your bid would have only a local or bucolic 
meaning, and these home town conventions must 
be eliminated. You know why, don’t you? You 
may forsake your more or less beloved hacienda 
some day. You might be urged to leave there. 
You may meet players from Laramie or Louis- 
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ville, and then, what would happen to you, with 
your diamond bid meaning no trump, your cork- 
screw discard meaning strength or weakness, 
whichever it is. Cut out all the fancy localisms, 
and play a standard game, the game that is under- 
stood by good card players everywhere, from 
Holyoke, Mass., to Hollywood, Cal., local land- 
ings, way stations and intervening points. 


SUT BIDS 


§ J. Bids by Dealer 


Suit bids are made from length with high cards 
and indicate two sure tricks either in the suit bid, 
or one in the suit bid and one in an outside suit. 
The suit should contain not less than five cards. 
A four card suit headed by an ace, king and 
queen, or containing any four honors, may also 
_bebid. Never bid a short suit, i.e., a suit of three 
or less. 

All original bids should be informatory and 
indicate either two sure tricks in the suit bid, or 
one trick in the suit bid and one outside trick. 

Never bid a long weak suit originally. You 
will probably get a second chance. If you do not, 
you have lost nothing and probably avoided 
trouble. 

An original bid of two in spades or hearts is 
not recommended but if made should indicate six 
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sure tricks, and is a denial of assistance for the 
other major suit. An original bid of two in dia- 
monds or clubs is seldom made by good players. 

When the game was new a good many players 
considered it wise to bid two originally, with a 
hand containing a weak suit of six or more and 
nothing else. The idea at that time was to tell 
your partner that you had nothing but that suit. 
This practice has been wholly abandoned by good 
players, for the very good reason that there is 
no excuse for bidding two and contracting to 
make eight tricks when your hand probably is 
not good enough to make the odd. 

Don’t bid two of anything, any time, if you 
have the first bid. Here is the reason: It is not 
pre-emptive; it is not a shut out, so why bid it? 
Holding K, J, 10, 9, 8 of a suit is not a two bid. 
It’s nearer half a bid (and if I conclude to edit a 
new set of rules and laws, I’ll incorporate “half a 
bid,” for this class of players). If you hold, A, 
K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7 of a suit, this surely is not a two 
bid, is it? Bid one, holding these cards, and then 
if necessary bid up to five for in this way you 
may induce an opponent to double. 


§ II. Bids by Second Hand 


When the dealer passes, the second hand is in 
the position abandoned by the dealer, except that 
he has the added knowledge that the dealer has 
no sound original bid. 
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When the dealer has made a bid, second hand 
bids under different or forced conditions. The 
informatory doubles should be used wherever 
possible. (See page 58.) 

A no trump over an original suit bid should 
contain all the requirements of an original no 
trump bid and in addition should have the adver- 
saries’ declared suit stopped twice. If the suit is 
only stopped once, either double or bid your own 
suit. 

Don’t take your adversary out of a no trump 
bid with two diamonds or two clubs if you hold 
cards in these suits that are strong enough to 
prevent him from going game. If you attempt 
to take him out it will probably drive him to 
spades or hearts. Let him alone if you can either 
defeat his no trump contract or prevent him 
from going game. 


§J1II, Bids by Third Hand 


Third hand at Auction makes an original bid 
when his partner and second hand have passed. 
All the requirements of an original bid are nec- 
essary, with the added knowledge that his part- 
ner’s hand cannot be counted upon for more than 
one or two tricks. For that reason third hand 
bids should be stronger than those made by first 
or second hand. Third hand should not make an 
original or opening bid unless holding at least 
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three sure tricks, that is, at least one trick more 
than required by first or second hand. Third 
hand should not make an original or opening no 
trump bid unless holding at least two and one-half 
sure tricks, that is, one half trick more than re- 
quired by first or second hand. (Half trick is a 
guarded king.) 

In case the dealer has made a bid and second 
hand has passed, third hand must decide either 
to let the bid stand or change the bid to one more 
suitable for the partnership interest, the purpose 
being either to show strength or to warn of weak- 
ness in the suit bid by the dealer. 

On the first round of the bidding, don’t raise 
your partner’s bid if you have only two small 
cards of his suit. Remember this, and keep on 
remembering this. Your partner probably, and 
almost certainly, has about five in his suit (you 
know perfectly well that five is the average). All 
this being true, and it is true, then think, friend, 
if you are capable of thinking, of the possibility 
of the other six cards in this suit being bunched 
against you in one hand! This is worth thinking 
about. 


§ IV. Bids by Fourth Hand. 


Fourth hand should not make an original or 
opening suit bid unless holding at least three and 
one-half sure tricks, that is, one and one-half 
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tricks more than required by first or second hands, 
and one-half trick more than required by third 
hand. 

Fourth hand should not make an original or 
opening no trump bid unless holding at least three 
sure tricks, that is, one more trick than required 
by first or second hands, and one-half trick more 
than required by third hand. 

No player should ever make a fourth hand bid 
unless sure of saving game at any bid opponents 
might make. This is the real test to apply in 
determining whether or not you have a justifiable 
fourth hand bid. 

When all the players have passed, and it’s up 
to you, why must you bid with an average hand? 
Don’t you know that you must have better, far 
better than an average hand? Why do you think 
that your partner is a heaven favored player? 
What evidence have you that your partner is some 
‘strange sort of a wizard at holding cards? And, 
finally, Mr. or Mrs. fourth hand bidder, don’t 
do it, unless you are sure that you can stop the 
opponents from going game at any bid they may 
make. 

STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! I£ Auction play- 
ers would adopt these three words for a slogan 
there would be fewer penalties for rash bidders 
to pay. Stop!—count your losing cards. LOOK: 
—carefully at the score and LISTEN :—patiently 
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to all the bidding before you make up your mind 
to bid or double. 

When your partner, in his opinion, has been 
justified in overbidding your original bid—for 
heaven’s sake don’t take his bid seriously. He 
is probably denying support for your bid and try- 
ing to get the opponent into a suit at which they 
cannot go game. If your opponents then over- 
bid, you must get your mind on this question: 
Can they go game? If they cannot—then let 
them alone—let them alone, oh! for heaven’s sake 
let them alone unless you have a big hand. 

There are three bids that you must know and 
remember : 

The Original bid—its meaning 

The Secondary bid—its meaning 

The Forced bid—its meaning 

The O.B.—“Partner I have a worth while 
hand. This is the O.B., and I have the high cards 
my bid indicates.” 

The S.B.—‘“Partner, I’m taking a chance on 
this bid. I may be out on a limb, but I can’t 
make the hand played at the original declara- 
tion.” 

The F.B.—‘‘Partner, I am making a forced 
bid, as you know. Be very careful about going 
on with it. Remember, it’s forced and may be a 
g-spot high.” 
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THE SUPPORTING BID 


§ J. Basis of the Supporting Bid 


When your partner has bid a suit, he figures 
that you have at least one and one-half sure 
tricks in your own hand, so if he is overbid you 
should not help his bid unless you hold more than 
one and one-half tricks, the so-called “average 
expectancy.” For every trick in excess of one 
and one-half sure tricks you can raise his bid 
once. When your partner has made an original 
bid, try to remember what cards you must have 
to support him. In the first place, get it well 
fixed in your mind that your partner has a right 
to suppose that your hand is good for one or two 
tricks anyway, so unless you have more than two 
tricks, don’t try to support his bid. You are 
looking for trouble if you do. Reason with your- 
self something like this. “If I go on with my 
partner’s bid without tricks I am deceiving him, 
I am not playing fair.” 

Get yourself together on this proposition. 
When your partner has made a bid which has 
been overcalled by an opponent, and you have a 
strong suit of your own but only one or two small 
cards of his suit, it is advisable to bid your own 
suit. Do this instead of helping your partner’s 
suit. It is the better practice. For instance, your 
partner has bid one heart and an opponent bids 
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one spade. If you have two or three small spades 
and only two small hearts, but hold enough high 
cards in a minor suit to justify an original bid, 
then bid your minor suit. Give your partner 
some idea of your holding. And in case your 
partner bids a minor suit, don’t hesitate to help 
him if your hand justifies it, Do you belong to 
some secret order, the laws of which will not 
permit you to assist your partner just because he 
has bid a minor suit? Have you promised your 
family that you wouldn’t allow your partner to 
play a hand at clubs or diamonds? Are you one 
of these birds? Have you never heard of a player 
making a game, playing a minor suit? If you 
haven’t, it’s just about time that you did. 


§ II. Average Expectancy 


Say this over and over again. Get a firm grip 
on it. Average expectancy. You’ve heard a lot 
about the Golden Rule. This is the Golden Rule 
of Auction. When your partner makes an orig- 
inal bid—he depends on your hand for two tricks. 
Isn’t that fair enough? Isn’t he well within his 
rights to expect as much? I ask you. Well, then 
adopt this Golden Rule: Don’t try to help your 
partner if you have only two tricks—it’s the aver- 
age expectancy. His bid is based on the theory 
that you have the two tricks anyway. Therefore 
sit tight the first round. If he bids again with- 
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out hearing from you, that is something else 
again, then you can afford to help him with only 
two tricks, but not otherwise. 


§ III. Supporting Partner's No Trump Bid 


Supporting values for a no trump bid by part- 
ner are aces, kings and queens only. Jacks and 
tens are only counted as supporting values when 
held in combination with higher honors of a suit. 

If a partner’s no trump bid has been overcalled 
by a suit bid, don’t bid two no trump unless you 
have opponent’s suit stopped at least once, and 
also a trick or two on the side. If you hold a 
big hand, and no stopper in the suit bid, double. 
The opponent cannot take eight tricks when your 
partner has a real bid of one no trump and you 
also have a big hand. 

What do you mean when your partner has 
been taken out of his no trump bid by an oppo- 
nent and you double the opponent’s bid? Do 
you want your partner to go on with his no trump 
bid, or are you doubling to defeat the bid? 

Answer: It means that you can defeat the 
bid if your partner has a no trumper; that you 
either have a big no trump yourself or that you 
have four or more cards in the suit bid and pre- 
fer to defeat the bid rather than to go on with 
your partner’s no trump. Your partner should 
not go on with his no trump under such circum- 
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stances unless he has a sure game hand. The 
use of good judgment in this situation is highly 
profitable and what you do serves to indicate 
whether you are a good player or a dub. 


§ IV. Supporting Partner's Suit Bid 


Supporting values for a suit bid by partner are 
(first) aces, kings and queens of the other suits; 
(second) ability to trump some short or missing 
suit; (third) the fact that the supporting hand 
holds four or more cards of a partner’s suit, or 
three to an honor. Please note, that the values 
of the high cards in support of partner’s best bid 
are very nearly double their sure trick or defen- 
sive values. 

Prof. Thinbean of Tucson, Arizona, claims to 
have invented a memory system. (Have you ever 
noticed these professors with wonderful inven- 
tions and special cures are always located some- 
where else, never nearby or easy of access?) By 
the Professor’s system one learns to remember. 
For the benefit of players who assist your suit 
bid,—holding only one or two small trumps,—I 
recommend a trip to the Professor. It’s an awful 
penalty, but Auction players everywhere must 
absolutely remember that a bid of one heart or 
one spade simply means that partner holds five of 
the suit—Five—(get this number in your head) 
for unless there’s a freak distribution of the 
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cards, he has no more than five. Then for 
heaven’s sake don’t try to encourage your part- 
ner unless you hold at least three trumps. If 
you hold only two of his suit, the other six trumps 
are in the opponents’ hands and possibly in one 
opponent’s hand. If partner has bid again, either 
without hearing from you or after you have 
passed, you can now raise his bid with only two 
trumps, provided you have tricks in the other 
suits. 

Many players say: “I understand the game 
fairly well, but I have difficulty in figuring out 
what and when to bid.” It seems just the con- 
trary, however, for the difficulty with most play- 
ers is that they don’t know when to stop bidding. 
Pass and pass again if you have no high cards. 
Remember that old nursery rhyme made more or 
less famous by the late J. B. Elwell, which goes 
something like this. ‘Pass and the world passes 
with you, Bid and you bid alone.” 


TAKE OUTS 


§ 7. Take Outs of Partner's No Trump 


When second hand has bid, third hand must 
either pass, support Iris partner’s bid, change the 
bid, or double the opponent’s bid. Ona partner’s 
no trump bid it is wise to declare a suit if it offers 
a better chance to make the game. 
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Obligatory Take Outs: When partner has bid 
no trump, his partner is obliged to overcall under 
certain conditions. Having (a) an original bid 
in either major suit; (b) any six or more cards 
in either major suit; (c) any two five card suits; 
(d) any five card major suit if the hand contains 
a singleton or no help for partner’s no trump. 


§ II. Distribution Take Outs 


There has been much written on the proper 
kind of hand with which to take out partner’s 
no trump, second hand having passed, but very 
few have emphasized the element of distribution. 
Good players tell you the kind of hand you must 
hold in hearts or spades, to justify the take out, 
but neglect to mention the rest of your cards. 
No rule for a take out is sound or complete that 
doesn’t take into account the distribution of the 
entire hand. 

All writers agree that the no trump should be 
overbid by two spades or hearts, holding six or 
more, but very few advocate a take out with a 
minor suit, if holding a singleton or void suit. 
Yet in these cases, the distribution should act as 
a warning. None of them can help a no trump 
bid and yet all have a chance to win tricks at their 
suit bid. They may not go game, but they are 
point savers and very frequently game savers. 
With a singleton or void suit, take out your part- 
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ner’s no trump freely. With a six card suit, 
major or minor, always take out partner’s no 
trump bid if the hand contains a singleton or void 
suit. With a seven or more card suit, always 
take out partner’s no trump bid, irrespective of 
the remainder of your hand. 


§ III. Rebidding After a Take Out 


In any discussion as to the advisability of tak- 
ing out partner’s no trump bid, with a bid of two 
hearts or two spades, careful consideration should 
be given to what the no trump bidder should do. 
That is, if the dealer bids one no trump, second 
hand passes and the dealer’s partner bids two 
hearts or spades, with what type of hand should 
the dealer bid two no trump or pass? Any the- 
ory of the take out that you may adopt is incom- 
plete without a thorough understanding between 
partners as to the procedure dealer should fol- 
low subsequent to the take out. The writer is 
of the opinion that, if this procedure becomes 
thoroughly understood, there will not be the 
various differences of opinion as to the take out. 
With a partner who understands what to do after 
a take out, it is much easier to arrive at the best 
bid of the two hands. The purpose of the take 
out, of course, is to bid a suit that offers a better 
chance for game than the no trump. If, how- 
ever, the original no trump bidder still considers 
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the no trump offers a better chance for game, he 
should bid two no trump. If you adopt this pro- 
cedure it is much safer to take out the no trump 
with any five card major suit. Such a bid gives 
that information to partner, and if he doesn’t 
consider it the best bid for game, he should bid 
two no trump. Such procedure can never do any 
harm and in many hands will enable partners to 
make a game not otherwise possible. Auction is 
a partnership game and gives the best results 
when partners endeavor to bid twenty-six cards 
correctly, rather than thirteen. The free take 
out of partner’s no trump handled by both play- 
ers as just outlined seems to obtain the best bid 
of the two hands and for that reason seems to 
be the right thing to do. 


SPECIAL BIDS: 


§ I. No Trump Strategy 


Every once in a while you will hold a hand 
with which by a little quick thinking you can 
make a big gain. For example, suppose your 
partner bids one no trump and second hand passes, 
what would you do if you held the following hand? 
h—K-7; c—10-8-7-3; d—K-10-4; s—A-8-6-5. 

Would you pass as most players would do or 
would you bid two no trump? The purpose of 
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the latter bid is to shut out a bid of two hearts 
or two diamonds by fourth hand. If this bid 
should be made and your partner passes, you are 
not strong enough either to bid two no trump or 
double. On the other hand, if you bid two no 
trump, it is very unlikely that fourth hand will 
be strong enough to bid three of a suit, but if 
he does, you should double. A bid of two no 
trump with the hand given will score game, but 
if you pass, fourth hand would have bid two 
hearts and game then becomes impossible. Be 
on the alert for such hands and don’t hesitate 
to bid two no trump when there is a good reason 
for doing so. 


§ II. Two Suited Hands 


The “two suiter” is a hand that contains two 
suits of at least five cards each. It is the strong- 
est hand that can be held if played at the best 
suit of the combined hands. Such a hand is con- 
sidered, on the average, one trick better than the 
usual suit bid, and at least two tricks better than 
anotrump bid. This fact shows the importance 
of the proper bidding of such hands, in order 
to arrive at the best bid of the combined hands. 
As dealer, or before partner has bid, if your hand 
is a “two suiter,” try for the opportunity to bid 
both suits, provided, of course, they are sufficiently 
strong to warrant an original or forced bid. As 
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a general rule, bid the higher valued suit first, 
provided it contains sufficient strength to war- 
rant the bid. If not, bid the lower valued suit, 
and show the higher valued suit on second or 
subsequent round. In the same way, always pre- 
fer, if possible, the major suit to the minor. 

If partner has bid no trump, and you hold a 
“two suiter,’ always bid both suits, if you have 
the opportunity, irrespective of values held. If 
partner has bid a suit, and you hold a “two 
suiter,” bid both suits, unless holding at least one 
trick better than average support for partner’s 
bid. If, after bidding both suits, partner persists 
in rebidding his hand, either at no trump, or a 
third or possibly a fourth suit, let him have the 
bid. You have informed him of the character 
of your hand, and it is for him to decide. The 
only exception to this rule is a “two suiter’’ so 
strong that you have a game in one of the suits, 
irrespective of partner’s hand. 

If partner supports one of your suits, it is not 
advisable to bid the other suit, unless the first 
suit is a minor suit. 

If as dealer, or second hand, you have bid a 
no trump and your partner shows two suits, 
always support one of them if possible. Do not 
rebid no trump unless you have a double stopper 
in the other two suits, and less than normal sup- 
port in both the suits bid. Remember that a “two 
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suiter” is the strongest suit hand that can be held 
at Auction, if played at the best bid of the com- 
bined hands, and it is your duty to figure out 
this bid—if in any way possible. 


§ III. Defensive or Forced Bids 


The opening bid of the hand is the original 
bid. Any succeeding bid is a forced bid, that is, 
forced by the preceding one. The requirements 
for an original bid are very strict and should be 
followed closely so that partner can get exact in- 
formation. The forced bid, however, by reason 
of its character, can never give exact information. 
It should always indicate, however, a suit of at 
least five cards and a fair chance to make the bid. 
To justify a forced bid, the hand should contain 
at least one and one-half sure tricks, distributed 
in at least two suits. One-half trick at least 
should always be in the suit bid. In case of a 
forced no trump bid, hand should always con- 
tain a stopper in the suit bid. This is obligatory. 


8 IV. Denial Bids 


Denial bids are of two kinds: First, to improve 
or better partner’s bid; second, to deny assistance 
for partner’s bid. First: Bids to better partner’s 
bid occur when a major suit or no trump is bid 
over partner’s minor suit bid, or when a major 
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suit is bid over partner’s no trump bid. Second: 
Bids in denial of partner’s bid occur when player 
bids a no trump over partner’s major suit; or a 
minor suit or the other major suit over partner’s 
major suit bid. 


§V. Secondary Bids 


When a player holds a hand that is not strong 
enough to bid on the first round, it may be bid on 
the second round if the bidding makes such 
course necessary or expedient. Such second round 
bids are the so-called secondary bids and embrace 
all hands that are trick takers only in case a cer- 
tain suit is trump. Such hands are legion and 
should never be bid on the first round. By bid- 
ding on the second round, however, partner un- 
derstands that the only strength of the hand lies 
in the trump suit and cannot be deceived. On the 
other hand, if bid on the first round the bid indi- 
cates sure tricks and, therefore, deceives partner. 
Such hands, therefore, must be bid on the second 
round, if at all. 


§ VI. Pre-emptive Bids 


The question is often asked: “With what type 
of hand is the pre-emptive or shut out bid sound 
or advisabler’” The pre-emptive bid is sound when 
two elements are present. First, when the bid 
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can go game with but average help from partner, 
and second, when the bid fails to make, it has 
saved or shut out a game bid by the opponents. 
In other words, a sound pre-emptive bid is either 
a game maker or a game saver. A shut out bid, 
from this angle, should be at least three in spades, 
four in hearts and five in clubs or diamonds. 
Don’t make the mistake, however, of bidding 
three spades, if you hold good help for hearts or 
of bidding four hearts if you hold good help for 
spades. The object of all sound bidding is to ar- 
rive at the best bid of the combined hands and 
a shut out bid that makes this result impossible 
is unsound. 

Pre-emptive bids should as a rule be restricted 
to the original or first bid of the hand and should 
not be made after opponents have shown a suit. 
The rule to follow is, never attempt a shut out 
bid after opponents have shown a suit. In such 
a case bid the hand as high as the strength held 
justifies, but by easy stages. 

There are a number of hands in which suits are 
held of seven or more cards which must be passed 
originally, and do not justify a pre-emptive bid. 
The rule is: Pass hands that are worthless as 
trick takers unless a given suit is trump. It is 
far better to pass hands of this sort than to at- 
tempt a pre-emptive bid. Bid such hands, if at 
all, on the second round. 

The pre-emptive bid when properly made indi- 
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cates the full strength of the hand, and when so 
bid should not be rebid. The rule to follow is: 
If overbid, is the hand strong enough to rebid? 
If so, then the number of tricks a player is will- 
ing to bid should be bid in the first instance. 

Pre-emptive bids frequently defeat their object 
by revealing a game hand and so induce opponents 
to overbid to save game, whereas if the hand had 
been bid gradually the contract would have been 
won more cheaply. Pre-emptive bids, therefore, 
are in a way dangerous and should be used with 
great discretion. 


INFERENCES 


Visualize—oh !—visualize, be a visualist: Know 
in your innermost soul why the bidding. Ask 
yourself and search your mind for the answer. 
What did partner bid on? What has he in his 
hand that would induce him to bid this? Wrinkle 
your brow, tap your forehead—not too hard (un- 
less you are a first class visualist, a hard tap might 
prove fatal) rub your neck, twist your thumb, or 
do whatever you do when you are trying to think, 
and figure out the cards your partner must hold 
to make the bid. 

Inferences or deductions made from the bid- 
ding of partner or opponents are as important as 
any other one thing in Auction. Proper deduc- 
tion helps not only in bidding but also in the play 
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of the hand after the final bid is determined. 
Inferences are of two kinds, positive inferences 
and negative inferences. Positive inferences are 
drawn from the actual bidding either of partner 
or opponents. Negative inferences are drawn 
either from the failure of partner or opponents 
to bid at all or their failure to make certain bids. 
For example, suppose the dealer bids one club. 
From that bid the other players make the positive 
inference that the dealer has two sure tricks in 
his hand, either in the club suit alone or one sure 
trick in the suit and one outside trick. 

Negative inferences are not as easy to draw 
‘as positive ones and there is always a certain 
amount of guess work connected with them that it 
is impossible to eliminate. Assume a no trump 
bid by dealer, a double by second hand, pass by 
third hand and a two club bid by fourth hand. 
The positive inference is that the two club bidder 
has at least four clubs; the negative inference, 
that the bidder hasn’t four spades. Under the 
modern theory of the informatory doubles, dou- 
bler’s partner is always required to bid a four 
card spade suit in preference to any minor suit 
however long or strong, or in preference to any 
four card heart suit however strong, in response 
to an informatory double. This is the so-called 
Spade Convention which will be taken up later. 
There are also negative inferences that may be 
drawn from the failure of one opponent to assist 
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his partner’s bid, or from the failure of an oppo- 
nent to rebid, that often are very valuable. 


THE DOUBLE 


§ J. The Informatory Double 


If your partner doubles one no trump he is 
sending you a wireless message to the following 
effect: “I have a fairly good all around hand, 
but it may not be strong enough to keep the oppo- 
nents from going game at no trump. It’s not 
strong enough for me to risk a bid of two in 
anything. I am inviting you to bid something, 
partner. Overcall this one no trump and leave 
the rest to me. If the opponent’s partner takes 
me out of this double by making a bid, then let 
them alone if you have a poor hand. To bid 
under these conditions shows that you have a 
good hand.” 

When you suspect that your opponent has bid 
one of those shaky Bolshevik No Trump, double, 
but if he has the reputation of bidding a regular 
John L. or Babe Ruth No Trump, watch your 
step. 

The invitation double invites you to make a 
bid. It’s an insistent invitation unless you know 
that you can defeat the bid that has been doubled. 
Don’t leave your partner in when he has doubled 
a bid of one in anything. It’s calamitous, and 
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if it will help you any to remember this, then spell 
calamity with a “K.” If the opponent bids one 
spade, and your partner doubles, take him out 
even if you hold six spades and no other taking 
card. With that holding, bid one no trump. It’s 
the only way. 

But remember and remember well: Your part- 
ner’s bid in response to a double is forced— 
F-O-R-C-E-D. He may have only nine-spot high 
and he frequently has a worthless hand. Your 
partner’s bid under these circumstances may mean 
nothing except that you have forced him to make 
a bid; therefore, don’t take your partner’s forced 
bid seriously. He may hold a Yarborough, and 
probably feels like humming that doleful little 
ditty :— 














Vou made me makea bid. I did-n’t want to do it, I did-n’t wanttodo it. 


There are many variations of the double. Your 
- partner may double sometimes because he doesn’t 
want that bidder to play the hand. This is the 
psychological double. When each side has won 
a game, don’t let the opponents play the hand if 
you are sure they can go game. Bid ’em up— 
make them pay for it if they get the rubber. 
Take a big chance—think of the cost if they win 
the odd game. Shake ’em out if you hold a fair 
hand. It has frequently been done by doubling. 
It requires some sense to know when to overbid 
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your hand and the time comes frequently when 
it must be done. This is the time for the strategic 
double. 

When a strong player has made a bid and you 
want to throw him out of his stride, or force his 
partner (a weak player) to make a bid that you 
can probably defeat, try a double. Sometimes it 
produces very satisfactory results,—and again, 
sometimes it doesn’t. 

There’s nothing difficult about these invitation 
or informatory doubles. Think it over. Suppose 
the player on your right opens the bidding with 
one heart and you hold some good cards in the 
other three suits and no hearts. How on earth 
can you tell your partner about your good hand 
unless you double? It’s the only way. Send him 
a wireless message. “I double,’ and it means: 
“Partner, I’ve got a good, all around hand, but 
no stopper in hearts. I am inviting you to bid 
your best suit.” 

If you are afflicted with a penchant for dou- 
bling, i.e., if you feel the urge to double every- 
thing and everybody, you have a touch of double- 
itis. Try to calm yourself when your opponents 
are good players. You are liable to get a wallop 
that your partner will remember long after you 
are dead. 

The informatory or invitation doubles make it 
imperative for you to listen to all the bids. You 
must be alert to distinguish the difference between 
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a serious or business double, the psychological 
double, and the strategic double. Your partner’s 
business double means that he can defeat the 
opponent, and the psychological double is intended 
to force a bid from the original bidder’s partner 
—or from you. The clever player doubles a good 
player’s bid sometimes to throw the play into the 
weaker player’s hand—he wants the weaker 
player to make a bid in a less dangerous suit. 
And will the weak player bid? Will he! Did 
you ever see one do anything else? The W.P. 
aches always to play the hand—and he will drop 
into the trap with both feet. It’s almost a sure 
thing bet, for the average W.P. wants to play 
all the hands; he will bid or die. It is against 
the weak player that the invitation or psycholog- 
ical double is most effective. You are also justified 
in doubling an original bid, if the game is in 
danger, with less strength than otherwise re- 
quired. This is the strategic double. 

Suppose the dealer bids a suit, your partner 
doubles, and third hand passes, do you thoroughly 
understand what is expected of you? You will 
probably say: “Of course I do. I should bid my 
long suit or no trump if I have a double stopper 
in the suit bid.”’ That is correct in theory, but for 
some reason seems difficult for practical applica- 
tion. Time and again, you will see players bid 
one no trump with only a single stopper in the 
suit bid, in preference to bidding their long suit. 
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“Never bid no trump after your partner has made 
an informatory double unless you have a double 
stopper in the suit doubled.” This principle 
should be generally understood. 

Let there be Bidding—When the score is game 
all and one of the opponents has made a bid that 
will probably give them game and rubber, you 
must make a bid if you have anything that looks 
like one. The C.M. (crucial moment) has arrived 
and every player under these circumstances ex- 
pects his partner to do his duty. Do it now— 
“let there be bidding.” 


§ IJ. Formal Requirements of an 
Informatory Double 


The informatory or invitation double is now 
used as a double of a suit bid of one and two or 
of a one no trump bid. The double of a suit bid 
of three or more, or of a no trump bid of two or 
more, is a business double, one made to defeat 
the contract and not to force a bid from partner. 
In doubling a suit bid of one, the doubler should 
hold at least two sure tricks divided among the 
other three suits. In doubling a no trump bid, 
the doubler should hold a strong hand, at least 
two and one-half sure tricks, divided among at 
least three suits. The important thing for the 
doubler to remember is that he must be prepared 
for any bid partner may make in response to the 
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double. By “prepared” is meant, either to assist 
any bid or to deny help for the bid by biading 
his own suit. 


§ III, The Spade Convention 


This theory of the double has given rise to the 
so-called Spade Convention, that is, that the dou- 
bler must always be prepared for the spade bid 
by partner. For that reason if partner doubles 
and you hold four spades, you must bid the 
spades irrespective of the Strength of the Suit 
or hand. The only exception to this rule is when 
holding five or more hearts and only four spades, 
the heart suit should be bid in preference to the 
spades. With any four spades, no matter how 
weak, and any four hearts, no matter how strong, 
spades should be bid in preference to hearts. 

It naturally requires greater strength to double 
an original bid of two in a suit than a bid of one. 
_ Very often, however, it should be done and gives 
wonderful results when properly used. 


§ IV. Distinction Between Informatory 
and Business Doubles 


One of the puzzling questions that perplexes 
the average auction player is how to distinguish 
between a business double, that. is, one intended 
to defeat the contract, and an informatory or 
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invitation double, that is, one asking partner for 
a bid. There is no better way to answer this ques- 
tion than by a careful consideration of the usual 
situations in which the point is involved. 

First: A double of one of a suit or of one no 
trump is always a request for partner’s suit. The 
smallness of the contract precludes any desire on 
the doubler’s part to defeat the contract unless 
his partner has the necessary strength in his own 
hand. In that case, however, partner should be 
on the alert and try for the penalty. 

Second: The double of an original bid of two 
no trump, however, is a different proposition. 
Such a double should indicate the desire of the 
doubler to defeat the contract, and his partner 
should pass unless his hand is of such a freak 
type that a bid of his own suit is advisable. It 
isn’t good judgment to double two no trump and 
ask partner to bid three of his suit for the reason 
that if the two no trump bid is sound, a three 
bid is doomed to defeat before it is made. That 
is only common sense. 

Third: In the case of a double of a suit bid 
of two, a little different question arises. It is 
usually more difficult to defeat a suit bid than a 
no trump bid, so that it’s good judgment to bid 
your own suit in case partner doubles an original 
suit bid of two. In case partner doubles a suit 
bid of three, it is usually better judgment to try 
to defeat the contract than to try for a prob- 
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lematical bid of your own. The double of a three 
bid marks the dividing line, for in only very few 
isolated cases will an informatory double of a 
three bid be of any value. The double of a higher 
bid than three is, of course, always a business 
double. 

Fourth: Suppose the dealer bids one no trump, 
second and third hands pass, fourth hand bids 
two spades and the dealer doubles. Is such a 
double intended to defeat the contract or is it 
informatory and asking partner for a bid? This 
is a very close question, but I am of the opinion 
that it should be interpreted as a business double. 
The original bid of no trump and the double of 
the suit bid should indicate, in addition to the 
no trump, strength in the suit bid and a de- 
sire to defeat the contract. That seems only good 
judgment. I have carefully analyzed this situa- 
tion for years and have come to the conclusion 
that a business double after bidding no trump is 
at least three times as valuable as the informatory 
double. It is still an open question, however, and 
Iam only giving the result of my own observation 
and practice. 

Fifth: Suppose the dealer bids one spade, sec- 
ond hand bids two hearts, third and fourth hands 
pass and the dealer doubles. Is such a double 
intended to defeat the contract or is it informa- 
tory and asking partner for a bid? This is not 
a close question like the fourth case, for the bid 
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of a suit merely indicates strength in the suit. 
The subsequent double indicates additional 
strength, but rarely in the suit doubled. For that 
reason it is good judgment to regard such a double 
invariably as an informatory double. Partner 
should bid either his long suit or, if his own suit 
is too weak, two of his partner’s suit. 

Sixth: Suppose the dealer bids one spade, sec- 
ond hand bids two hearts and the dealer’s partner 
doubles. Is this double intended to defeat the 
contract or is it informatory and asking partner 
forabid? There is no doubt about this situation. 
The double is made after hearing from partner 
and therefore must be intended to defeat the 
contract. The doubler is acting not only on his 
own hand but also on his partner’s, the nature of 
which has been shown by the original bid of one 
spade. For that reason any double made after 
partner has bid, should always be regarded as a 
business double. 

Seventh: Suppose the dealer bids one spade, 
second hand passes, the dealer’s partner bids two 
hearts, fourth hand and the dealer pass and sec- 
ond hand doubles. Is such a double intended to 
defeat the contract or is it informatory and ask- 
ing partner for a bid? The answer to this seems 
simple. If second hand had wanted partner to 
bid, he could have asked him to do so by doubling 
one spade. Therefore, when he passes one spade 
and subsequently doubles two hearts, the reason- 
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able conclusion is that he is doubling with intent 
to defeat the bid. In other words, if a player 
doesn’t double an opponent’s bid at his first oppor- 
tunity, a double of a subsequent bid is always to 
be regarded as a business double. 

Eighth: Suppose the dealer bids one spade, 
second hand doubles, the dealer’s partner bids 
two or three spades, fourth hand and the dealer 
pass and second hand again doubles. Is this dou- 
ble intended to defeat the contract or is it infor- 
matory and asking partner for a bid? In this 
case, also, the answer seems simple. Second hand 
doubles one spade for the purpose of finding out 
his partner’s best suit. The dealer’s partner has 
tried to block that plan by his shut out bid of two 
or three spades. If second hand again doubles, 
he is merely repeating his request for a bid and 
in even more emphatic terms. That is really the 
reasonable viewpoint and the only one that can 
be taken. 

From the foregoing summary, I would recom- 
mend the following interpretation of informatory 
and business doubles. 

A double of a bid of one no trump or of a bid 
of one or two of a suit is informatory and asking 
partner for a bid, provided the double is made 
at first opportunity and before partner has made 
a bid. The only exception occurs when partner 
bids a no trump and then doubles an adverse bid. 
Such a bid is always a business double. On the 
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other hand, a double of a bid of two or more 
no trumps or three or more of a suit, or a double 
after partner has bid, or a double not made at 
first opportunity, are business doubles and in- 
tended to defeat the bid. 

In any discussion as to the informatory doubles, 
there is usually an agreement that a double of an 
original bid of one or two in a suit is an informa- 
tory double and requires a bid from partner. A 
double of an original bid of three in a suit, how- 
ever, means an informatory double to some play- 
ers and a business double to others. According to 
the generally accepted rule, a double of an orig- 
inal suit bid of one or two is an informatory 
double, but there are many very good players 
who doubt the value of this rule when applied to 
the double of a bid of three. They claim that it 
is so seldom of any value that it should be elim- 
inated as an informatory double and maintain that 
a double of three should always be regarded as a 
business double. The writer has frequently stated 
his opinion that such a double is on the border 
line, but believes that the better result is obtained 
by regarding it as a business double, as already 
stated. 

No discussion of the informatory double and 
its various interpretations—such as just given— 
will be complete without including the several 
situations where the redouble may be construed 
as business or informatory. There are three well 
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recognized situations of this type that can be 
readily understood and interpreted if viewed from 
a common sense standpoint. 

First: Suppose the dealer bids one no trump, 
second hand doubles and the dealer’s partner re- 
doubles. Is that redouble intended as a business 
redouble or is it informatory and asking the dealer 
to bid his suit? This situation can be readily 
understood by considering the usual purpose of 
a redouble after partner has made a bid. If 
sound, such a redouble should always indicate 
to partner that he can make his bid, and it is only 
good judgment to apply the same interpretation 
to the redouble of a double of one no trump. If 
the partner of the no trump bidder has strong no 
trump support, the only way he can give this in- 
formation is by the redouble. It is intended to 
negative the effect of the double of the no trump 
and therefore must be regarded as business. 

Second: Suppose the dealer bids one no trump, 
second hand doubles, third and fourth hands pass 
and the dealer redoubles. Is that redouble in- 
tended as a business redouble or is it informatory 
and asking partner for a bid? This question can 
only be answered by a consideration of the points 
involved. When second hand doubles one no 
trump and his partner passes, the latter indicates 
that he can defeat the no trump bid. The dealer 
is then in a position where he knows that his no 
trump bid will probably be defeated. If he has a 
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suit of his own, it should be bid, but if not, he 
should ask his partner to help him out of a bad 
hole by bidding his best suit. He can only do 
this by redoubling. For those reasons, a redouble 
under such conditions must be regarded from a 
common sense standpoint as informatory and a 
request for a bid from partner. 

Third: Suppose the dealer bids one no trump, 
second and third hands pass, fourth hand doubles, 
and the dealer redoubles. Is that redouble in- 
tended as a business redouble or is it informatory 
and asking partner for a bid? There is no ques- 
tion about this redouble. The dealer is telling 
every one that he has a much better hand than 
his original no trump and can make his bid. It 
should also inform partner that he can safely 
double any bid made by his opponents if he has 
strength in that suit. It is a strong tip that the 
dealer has a big hand and to play for penalties. 

The foregoing represents the usual cases of a 
redouble of a double of a one no trump bid that 
should be thoroughly understood. It is very sel- 
dom that a redouble of a suit double of one is 
sound or expedient. 


§V. Analysis of Informatory Doubles 

Doubles, when informatory and when not.— 
If made at first opportunity and before partner 
has bid, the double of an original bid of 
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(a) One or two of a suit, or one no trump is 
informatory, demanding that partner bid unless 
he can defeat the contract. 

(b) Two or more no trump is a business double. 

(c) Three of a suit is the dividing line, pos- 
sibly an informatory double, but much better to 
try to defeat the contract. 

(d) Four or more of a suit is always a business 
double. 


TWO EXAMPLES OF INFORMATORY DOUBLES 
(Partner must bid his hand) 
Dealer bids one spade, second hand two hearts, 
third and fourth hands pass, dealer doubles. 
Dealer bids one spade, second hand doubles, 
third hand bids two (or three) spades, fourth 
hand and dealer pass, second hand doubles 


(again). 


TWO EXAMPLES OF BUSINESS DOUBLES 
(Made to defeat the contract) 

Dealer bids one spade, second hand two hearts, 
third hand doubles (after partner has bid). 

Dealer bids one spade, second hand passes, 
third hand two hearts, second hand doubles (not 
at first opportunity). 

The only exception to the general rule is when, 
for example, dealer bids one no trump, second and 
third hands pass, fourth hand bids two spades 
and dealer doubles, such declaration should be re- 
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garded as a business double, made to defeat the 
contract. 


§ VI. Subsequent Procedure 


The subsequent procedure following the dou- 
ble is both interesting and difficult. 

Suppose your partner bids one no trump, and 
second hand doubles; in such case it is the duty 
of the third hand to pass unless holding a bid 
regardless of the double. 

In case third hand holds a no trump bid, and 
his partner’s no trump bid is doubled by second 
hand, he should redouble, telling his partner that 
he also has a no trump and to double any bid 
made by opponents if he holds strong cards in 
their suit. Such redouble should never be made 
unless holding at least three tricks. 

Suppose your partner bids one spade and sec- 
ond hand doubles; third hand may do one of three 
things—pass, bid two or more spades, or bid no 
trump. 

(a) Pass—He should pass with a hand of no 
value in the suit bid. 

(b) Two or more spades—He should bid two 
or more spades with a hand that is of value at 
spades and nothing else. 

(c) He should bid no trump with a hand that 
contains two or less spades and high cards in the 
other suits. The purpose of the no trump bid is 
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to tell partner that he has no strength in the spade 
suit, but high cards in the other three. 

Suppose the dealer bids one spade, second hand 
doubles, and third hand bids two spades, fourth 
hand is now released from any obligation to bid 
unless holding a real bid. In such case, second 
hand can double again and so force his partner, 
fourth hand, to bid over the two spades. This 
second double, however, should not be made un- 
less holding a very strong hand. 


§ VII. The Redouble 


Very frequently when partner bids one no 
trump and second hand doubles, you also have a 
no trump. Under such conditions, redouble and 
tell your partner that you have a big hand and 
- that the doubler is in trouble. From then on play 
for penalties. Double anything your opponents 
bid. If you and your partner each have a no 
_ trump hand, your opponent cannot make his bid. 
The biggest penalties of the game are won by 
the redouble. Be on the alert for such hands. 

When partner has made an informatory double, 
and has been redoubled, you must bid something. 
If you let that redouble stand you are leaving 
your partner in the dark, he is guessing, he may 
think that’s just what you want. Don’t make 
your partner guess in this situation. Bid some- 
thing. 
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§ VIII. Bids Over an Informatory Double 


When partner has made an original bid which 
second hand has doubled, you will sometimes hold 
' hands that justify a bid at once. Suppose your 
partner has bid one no trump, second hand has 
doubled and you hold as good as an original bid 
in any of the suits. If so, bid two in the suit to 
show partner your holding and thus enable him 
to make any further bid he may deem necessary 
or expedient. Such a bid is purely informatory 
and should not be made except to show as good as 
an original bid. If you hold a set up minor suit, 
such as six clubs or diamonds, bid your own suit 
over the double. If you hold wonderful support 
for your partner’s suit bid and little strength out- 
side, you should bid three at once. 

Before making any bid, look at the score; and 
before you consider doubling your opponent’s 
bid, look at the score again. 

If you have a no trump, bid it. Don’t bid a 
minor suit under such conditions because of an 
advanced score. The time to consider the score 
is when your opponents have a score and make 
a bid ahead of you. The conditions are very dif- 
ferent, for you are now on the defensive and it 
is up to you to bid and force your opponents, if 
possible, to a bid that they cannot make. That 
is what I mean by a correct understanding of 
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“Watch the Score.” It is never important from 
an offensive standpoint, but always important 
from a defensive standpoint. There is no greater 
mistake in Auction than to change your methods 
of bidding except for defensive purposes. Bid- 
ding for offensive purposes, that is, to arrive at 
the best bid of the combined hands of yourself and 
your partner, should always be the same regard- 
less of the score. The question of the score, there- 
fore, except for defensive purposes should never 
be considered. 


§ 1X. When To Make Business Doubles 


A double made for the purpose of defeating 
the bid is a business double. Most business dou- 
bles are made, of course, after the bidding has 
reached such a point that it is evident they are 
made to defeat the contract. If your opponents 
bid one heart, for example, and you double, it is 
only common sense that you are doubling for a 
bid and not to defeat the contract. Such a double 
is called an informatory or invitation double, made 
to give information to partner and not to defeat 
the contract. Suppose, however, your partner 
deals and bids one no trump, second hand bids 
two hearts and you have the following hand: 
h—K-J-10-7; c—10-4; d—K-10-9-6; s—A-4-2. 
Do you think that second hand can make two 
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hearts? No, of course you don’t. What are the 
reasons for your opinion? First, your partner 
has bid one no trump, and if he is a sound bidder, 
he has indicated at least two sure tricks, that is, 
tricks that will take if the opponents play the 
hand. Second, your own hand is worth at least 
two and possibly three tricks in hearts, one trick 
in diamonds, and one trick in spades, a total of 
four and possibly five tricks. Add these tricks 
to the two you know your partner has by his no 
trump bid and you obtain six, possibly seven, 
tricks against the two heart bid. If such is the 
case, shouldn’t you double? This example shows 
the process of thought that a player should follow 
in each instance before deciding to double an ad- 
verse bid. He should never double until he has 
added up the sure tricks in his own hand and 
those indicated in his partner’s hand by the bid- 
ding. If the sum of these tricks is sufficient to 
defeat the contract, he should double, but not 
otherwise. Should you leave in the double with 
the hope of defeating the contract or should you 
go on with your own bid? That is the question, 
and the answer must always be an indefinite one, 
depending on the cards held in each hand. Asa 
general proposition, you should figure whether or 
not your hand can take tricks at the bid that has 
been doubled. If it can, then your hand and your 
partner’s will probably defeat the contract. If 
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your hand cannot take tricks at the bid that has 
been doubled, then you should rebid your own suit. 


§ X. Sap Bites and the Remedy 


Have you ever been bitten by saps? It seems 
to me that I am unlucky when it comes to sap 
bites. You have probably heard a great many 
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people say that mosquitoes do not sting them. 
I agree with almost everything they tell me, and 


I have never doubted that; but if there is a sap 


anywhere around the bridge table, I get him and 
his bite is deadly. The sap’s daily pastime is dou- 
bling four clubs or four diamonds, when there 
is no score; or taking you out of a double when 
you have the opponents lashed to the mast. His 
usual excuse for a take out when you have dou- 
bled is: “Well, partner, I had no trumps,” and 
seems to think that’s excuse enough; when as a 
matter of fact having no trumps is not a par- 
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ticularly unique distinction. I remember a case 
when my partner took me out of a magnificent 
club bid doubled. His excuse was that he had no 
clubs, and by actual count, there were thirty men, 
including waiters and the door-man in the build- 
ing, and all of these thirty men were actually void 
of clubs. 

When you are playing with a sap be very care- 
ful; and if you have no sap bite remedy with you, 
cut out of the game, and don’t play. 

Speaking of the remedy for sap bites, have you 
learned to pour the sap bite remedy, out of a 
flask, into an ordinary goblet, without wasting 
a drop? To be able to do it is a gift, and I be- 
lieve the night schools in New York should take 
up the study. 


§ XI. Free and Forced Doubles 


There is another point to consider. Learn to 
distinguish between free doubles and forced dou- 
bles. A free double is the double of a bid, which 
if successful undoubled would score game. For 
example: A double of four hearts is a free double, 
or a double of three diamonds when the oppo- 
nent’s score is nine or more. A forced double, 
on the other hand, is a double which if unsuccess- 
ful would give the opponents a game they could 
not have scored except for the double. For ex- 
ample: A double of three clubs when there is no 
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score and the opponents make their contract, gives 
them a game instead of only eighteen points. 

Follow this rule: Make free doubles when you 
have a reasonable chance to defeat the contract, 
but make forced doubles only when absolutely cer- 
tain to defeat the contract. 

In case your partner hasn’t made a bid, don’t 
depend on him for tricks. Don’t double unless 
you can defeat the bid with your own tricks. So 
often one hears at the card table: “Well, partner, 
it’s a free double.” They double merely because 
their opponents have a game anyhow, so why not 
take a chance to beat them; a very poor rule. 

Another point to remember is this: Original 
bids always give exact information, and if 
sound, should always indicate at least two sure 
tricks, irrespective of the suit or no trump bid. 
On the other hand, the cards of the remaining 
players are not, as a rule, subject to such exact 
- valuation. For that reason as between partners, 
it should be the duty of the partner of the orig- 
inal bidder to double, rather than otherwise. He 
knows what the original bidder has, whereas the 
original bidder can only guess as to his partner’s 
holding. 


§ XII. Justifiable Penalties 


Don’t double the opponent’s bid if you can go 
game in your own suit, unless sure of winning 
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at least 200 points, and if it is the rubber game, 
don’t double unless absolutely sure of at least 300 
points. Win the game and rubber. 

It pays to take a loss of 100 or 200 points to 
prevent the opponents from making their con- 
tract and winning game. Don’t allow them to 
win the rubber if you can stop it at the expense 
of 200 or 300 points. 

When you have no chance to win the game with 
your bid, and your hand is strong enough to pre- 
vent the opponents from going game, your hand 
should be underbid rather than overbid. 

When the game, however, is in danger, the 
hand should be overbid rather than underbid. 
This requires great discretion. 

Remember’ always that proper bidding is in- 
finitely more important than clever playing. It 
is only by proper bidding that you can give your 
partner the accurate information that enables the 
partnership to combine the hands to the best 
advantage. 

Let us collogue together regarding the use of 
the various doubles: 

The Informatory or Invitation Double: If 
partner doubles at his first opportunity, when you 
have not made a bid, he is asking you for a bid. 

The Business Double: If you have made a bid 
and your partner doubles an overbid by one of 
your opponents, he means business. He is say- 
ing, “Partner, I can defeat this declaration.” 
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The Psychological Double: When the game is 
in danger and things begin to look gloomy for 
you and partner, it pays sometimes to make a 
risky double, with the hope that the opponents 
will bid something less dangerous, something you 
have a chance to defeat. Such doubles, however, 
can be overdone and should be handled with great 
discretion. 
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PEP LAY OF THE HANDS 


The bidding in Auction is undoubtedly more 
important than the play, but the difference is not 
great enough for a player to feel that he has mas- 
tered the game when he has mastered the bid- 
ding. The play of the hands will always be im- 
portant both from an offensive standpoint, the 
winning of games, and from a defensive stand- 
point, the saving of games. The offensive play 
is important when playing with the dummy, and 
it is really remarkable how many players fail to 
make the most of their opportunities. Defensive 
play is always more difficult than offensive play 
because you cannot know definitely what your 
partner holds. When playing with the dummy, 
however, a player has twenty-six cards with 
which to get the best results. There is no guess 
work connected with it so that if a mistake is 
made, it is due to faulty use of known materials. 

It is impossible to suggest rules that will cover 
the play of every hand. You must use your eyes 
and your brain every minute. It is observation 
and inference that are most important. A fine 
memory for cards is most useful, but not essential. 


You, must, however, be able to count thirteen; 
85 
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that is, determine how many of any particular suit 
have been played. If you know how many of a 
suit have been played, you soon will be able to 
state what cards have been played. Start with 
the cards of one suit, preferably trumps, and 
count each card of that suit as it is played. You 
will be surprised to note how soon you can tell, 
not only how many, but what cards of that suit 
have been played. Note carefully what cards are 
in dummy’s hand, and then watch the cards that 
fall on each trick. Learn to keep your eyes on 
the table and the cards as they are played. Don’t 
keep looking at the cards in your own hands. You 
can always look at them, but once a trick is turned 
and quitted, you have no other opportunity of 
looking at it. Cultivate your capacity for visual- 
izing; if your phrenologist tells you that your 
bump of visualization is a level spot, take some 
visualizing exercise night and morning. 


§ I. First Principles 


Now when you settle down to play a hand, after 
the Auction is over and the bid established, you 
enter that phase of the game for which you have 
trained your visualizing muscles. You know al- 
ready a number of facts about the location of 
certain cards and suits. You know, if you have 
played other card games, that the rotation of play 
is to the left. If you have examined Rules 29-36 
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(See p. 153) you know that the first lead is made 
by the player to the left of the successful bidder, 
and after that by whoever takes the trick. You 
know too that you must follow suit if you have the 
suit led; and if you have none you may either dis- 
card or trump. 

After the first lead in the play of a hand, the 
partner of the successful bidder lays down his 
cards, face up on the table as the dummy hand. 
This hand, which the declarer plays in conjunction 
with his own, must obey the rules which apply 
to the others. It is at once the strength and the 
weakness of the attacking side. Each player can 
see by looking at the cards in the dummy, and in 
his own hand as well, half the cards in the deck. 
He is able to visualize then approximately the divi- 
sion of the cards the other two players hold. 


§ II. Objectives 


Whether you are playing the hand or defending 
it, remember that every card should be played with 
a purpose. 

Objective in Attack: 
First. Bid to make game. 
Second. Play to make game. 
Third. Play to make bid. 
Objective in Defense: 
First. Play to set. 
Second. Play to stop game. 
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§ III. The Important Trick 


In the play of the hands at auction there are 
many opportunities to make good plays, but the 
most important one of all is the winning of the 
trick that scores game or saves it. For example, 
suppose the declarer is playing spades and it is 
easily possible to make three odd but no apparent 
way to score game. That is the time for the de- 
clarer to do some deep thinking and endeavor to 
figure out some way to make game. Sometimes 
this can be done by mentally placing certain high 
cards in the opponents’ hands in such a way that 
game is possible. At other times it can only be 
done by letting the opponents have the lead in the 
hope that they will make a mistake and thus give 
the declarer his only chance for game. That is 
what is meant by getting the trick that scores 
game. 

On the other hand, suppose your opponents are 
playing the hand at spades and it is up to you to 
save game. You can figure out how to take 
three tricks but cannot see any hope for the fourth 
trick. Then you should figure out in your mind 
what card or cards your partner must hold to 
make that extra trick and play accordingly. You 
will be surprised how often that card that you 
figure must be there, will be there and therefore 
save the game. It is on close hands of this type 
that the good player has such an advantage. The 
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all important trick of every hand is the one that 
either makes game or saves game, so bend all 
your energies and concentrate all your thoughts 
on that one trick, and if it is in the cards don’t let 
it get away from you. 


§ IV. Distribution of Suits 


One of the most interesting of the recent devel- 
opments of Auction is the attention now being 
paid to the distribution of the suits in the four 
hands. The players who are studying this theory 
of distribution claim that the distribution of the 
various suits in any one hand is an indication of 
the probable distribution of the suits in the re- 
maining hands. For example, suppose one hand 
contains five hearts, four clubs, three diamonds 
and one spade. According to the theory of dis- 
tribution, at least one of the remaining hands will 
also be divided in the same ratio. For example, it 
might have one heart, three clubs, four diamonds 
and five spades. These theorists also claim that if 
your hand shows a certain distribution, one of the 
suits, such as hearts, will be divided among the 
four players in the same ratio. For example, if a 
player holds five hearts, three clubs, three dia- 
monds and two spades, one of the suits, hearts, 
for example, will be divided among the four play- 
ers in the same ratio; that is, five in one hand, 
three in the second, three in the third and two in 
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the fourth hand. This theory is very interesting 
and may develop into a valuable part of Auction, 
but so far is only a theory. One writer has stated 
that the theory held true in eighty-two out of one 
hundred hands, but this statement has already 
been proved to be very much exaggerated. I 
doubt if the theory will hold true sixty per cent 
of the time, but even so, it is well worthy of care- 
ful study. 


OPENING LEADS 


§ J. Agaimst a No Trump; No Bid by Partner 


Many players have difficulty in deciding on 
what card to lead when it is their turn to play, 
and for the benefit of these players I am pub- 
lishing a complete Table of Authentic Leads. 

The best lead against an adverse no trump bid 
is from your longest suit. The theory of the lead 
is that your long suit may be the weak suit of the 
no trump bid and that even if the declarer has 
it stopped, you can eventually set it up. It is 
useless, however, to set up a suit, unless you hold 
high cards of the other suits, what are termed 
re-entry cards. For that reason keep the high 
cards as long as possible or until your long suit 
is established. If you lose your card or cards 
of re-entry before your suit is established, it fre- 
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quently is good judgment to shift to a suit that 
you infer must be your partner’s. Such a shift 
should indicate to your partner that you have 
given up hope of making up your suit. To prop- 
erly determine when to shift the suit requires 
considerable deductive ability. In order to de- 
cide which suit is your partner’s, watch the dis- 
cards carefully. By noting the discards you can 
determine both what his strong suit is and what 
high cards in the other suits he is trying to pro- 
tect. This will also help you to discard correctly. 
The best way to save game is to get the best 
results from the combined hands of yourself and 
your partner. If you find that the suit you opened 
is hopeless, shift to the suit that you think your 
partner may have. If your partner fail to re- 
turn your suit, take for granted that he knows 
what he’s doing and don’t scowl or look disgusted. 
By leading his own suit he indicates that it is 
fairly strong and that in his opinion he has a 
better chance of saving game by establishing his 
suit than yours. You play to save the game your- 
self, don’t you, so take for granted that your part- 
ner is trying to do the same thing. Be on the 
alert and if he asks you to do something, go 
ahead and do it. Play a partnership game all the 
time. 
The opening lead at no trump should always 

be from your long suit, and if you hold an honor 
combination in such suit, make the lead indicated 
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in the Table of Leads. The opening lead of a 
high honor at no trump indicates either a com- 
bination of three honors, two of which are in 
sequence, or a suit of at least seven cards. The 
lead of an Ace calls for partner’s highest card. 
If your partner leads the King and you hold the 
Jack, the chances are that he is leading from the 
King, Queen, Ten combination and you should 
play the Jack, otherwise he may think the de- 
clarer has both the Ace and Jack of his suit and 
refuse to go on with his suit. 

If you are returning your partner’s suit, the 
one he has opened at no trump, lead your best 
card with four or less. In case you hold more 
than four cards, return your original fourth best. 

In case your partner has made a bid and it is 
your opening lead, it is usually better practice to 
lead his suit. The bidding usually determines the 
point, but as a rule it is better to open your part- 
ner’s suit unless you hold one of your own that 
will establish in one round and a sure card of 
re-entry. If you hold four or more of your part- 
ner’s suit, lead fourth best; if you hold three to 
an honor, lead the lowest card; if you hold three 
small cards, lead the highest; if you hold two to 
an honor, lead the honor; if you hold two small 
cards, lead the higher. In case you have a sin- 
gleton of your partner’s suit, it is sometimes good 
judgment to open your own suit in preference. 
No definite rule can be stated. It’s a case where 
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you must use good judgment. The bidding and 
your own hand should give you a pretty good 
idea as to the best procedure. When you have no 
suit of your own, for heaven’s sake lead your 
partner’s suit when he has made a bid. Lead it, 
if you have only one; let it go. Your partner has 
asked for it; he wants it; he is trying to establish 
his suit before his re-entries are gone. 

My partner has bid two spades over a no 
trump declaration by the opponent and the latter 
has then bid two no trump. I hold the queen and 
two spades. I think I had better lead a low spade, 
but why? Answer: If I lead the queen of spades 
and the no trump bidder has K, J, 4 of spades, 
he will take two tricks in spades, but if I lead a 
low spade, he can only take one. Note Table of 
Leads. 


OPENING LEADS AGAINST A NO TRUMP BID 
NO BID BY PARTNER. 


Lead Holding 


Ace, Queen, Jack and others with a re-entry card. 
Dre Ace, with 7 or more others. 

Ace, Queen, with 5 others. 

Ace, Jack, with 5 others. 


Ace, King, Queen and others. 

Ace, King, Jack and others. 

Ace, King, ten and 3 others, with a re-entry card. 
King Ace, King and 5 or more others. 

King, Queen, Jack and others. 

King, Queen, ten and others. 

King, Queen and 5 others. 
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Queen, Jack, nine and others. 


Queen, Jack, ten and others. 
Queen 
Ace, Queen, Jack and others. No card of re-entry. 


Jack, ten and others. 


Ace, Jack, ten and others. 
Jack 
King, Jack, ten and others. 


4th Best from other combinations. 


NOTE—OPENING LEADS AGAINST A NO TRUMP BID WHERE 
PARTNER HAS BID A SUIT 


Holding Four or More Cards of Partner's Suit: Lead 
the “fourth best” card of suit. 

Holding Three Cards Headed by an Honor: Lead the 
lowest card of suit. 

Holding Three Small Cards: Lead the highest card of 
suit. 

Holding Two Cards Headed by an Honor: Lead the 
honor. 

Holding Two Small Cards, or a Singleton: It is usually 
better to open partner’s suit, unless player holds a 
suit that may be established in one or two rounds 
and at least one re-entry. 


§ II. Against a Suit Bid; No Bid by Partner 


The important thing to remember before se- 
lecting your opening lead, against a suit bid, is 
that you are on the defensive, that the declarer 
has the trump strength and that it is up to you 
to save game. To do so, you must make your 
high cards if possible before the declarer can 
lead trumps and discard losing cards on an estab- 
lished suit. For that reason the best opening 
lead against an adverse suit bid, where partner 
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has no bid, is from an honor combination headed 
by the Ace King. This lead is so generally con- 
sidered as the best lead that your failure to make 
such an opening acts as a denial of such holding. 
The next best leads are from other honor com- 
binations, preferably from sequences containing 
three or more honors. 

If no such honor combinations are held and 
you hold three trumps, open a singleton if you 
have one. Such an opening is always a gamble, 
but if it proves a winner it nearly always saves a 
game. With less than three trumps, a singleton 
is a bad opening. With more than three trumps, 
a singleton is a bad opening. With more than 
three trumps, always open your long or strong 
suit. 

Always avoid opening from a suit containing 
a king, without additional honors or from suits 
containing tenaces. If you open a suit containing 
an ace open the ace. With other holdings open 
fourth best card. 

If partner has bid a suit, show an Ace King 
combination if you have one and then lead part- 
ner’s suit. Lead your fourth best of his suit if 
you hold four or more, unless you hold two hon- 
ors in sequence or the Ace. If so, lead the top 
card. With three or less of partner’s suit, lead 
the top card. 

Usually it is easy to determine your proper 
lead when your partner has bid a suit, but even 
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then, if you have four or more of his suit, you 
have to use good judgment as to the lead and 
should know the why and the wherefore. That 
this point is not clearly understood is shown by 
the following inquiry from one of our readers in 
Baltimore. “Several evenings ago during a Bridge 
game the following situation arose: I had bid two 
clubs and the opponent on my left had bid two 
diamonds and won the bid. My partner had four 
clubs to the queen and his original lead was his 
low club. After the hand had been played I 
claimed that his original lead should have been 
the queen of clubs as this was my suit, and would 
enable me to place the honors in the other hands. 
He claimed that he was correct in leading his low 
club and referred me to your article on Opening 
Leads. As I understand your discussion of open- 
ing leads this lead of his was absolutely correct, 
but as no logical reason occurs to me for such a 
lead I would appreciate very much if you would 
give me your reason for preferring this lead 
rather than the best card of the suit.”’ The reason 
the fourth best lead is preferred to an honor lead, 
with four to an honor of your partner’s declared 
suit, is because it is usually more important to 
count the number of the suit held by partner 
than to know his highest honor and have to guess 
as to the number. With the lead of the fourth 
best you know at once by the rule of eleven where 
the high cards are located, and if there is an honor 
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in dummy, whether or not you should finesse. In 
this way you can usually “kill” an honor in dummy 
even with a fourth best lead and so obtain the 
same result as if the honor had been led. On the 
other hand the lead of an honor enables you to 
“kill” the honor in dummy, but gives you no guide 
as to the number of cards in your suit held by 
your partner or opponent, which in most hands 
is extremely important. For those reasons, the 
experts have preferred the low lead to the honor. 
Of course there are some cases where an honor 
led will gain a trick, but in the long run the fourth 
best is the winner, and winning Auction is really 
a matter of beating averages. 


OPENING LEADS AT A TRUMP BID 
NO BID BY PARTNER 


From Lead 
AK Ace 
A K Q and others King, then Queen 
A K J and others King 
A K and others King, then Ace 
K Q J and others 
K Q and others King 
QJ 10 
OJ9 Queen 
Q J and others 
K J to Jack 
J 10 9 and others 
A x x x or more Ace, then small one 
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Wa Gl Bi ab < Ace, then small one 
Ac fix Ace, then Queen 
PN Mb Se Ace, then small one. 


From all other combinations 4th best 
xX represents a small card. 


NOTE—OPENING LEADS AGAINST A TRUMP BID WHERE 
PARTNER HAS BID A SUIT 


Holding Four or More Cards of Partner's Suit: Lead 
the “fourth best” card of suit, unless holding two 
honors in sequence, or the Ace. 

Holding Three (or Less) Cards of Partner's Smit: Lead 
the highest card of suit. 


TABLE OF TRICK VALUATION 
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USEFUL HINTS TO PLAYERS 


I. Rule of Eleven: If you do not know the Rule 
of Eleven and what are known as Encouraging 
and Discouraging cards, learn them at once. They 
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are easy to remember and knowledge of them is 
invaluable. If the explanation of the Rule of 
Eleven is not perfectly clear, try it out with a deck 
of cards. When the lead is fourth best of a suit: 
“Sf the spots on the card led are deducted from 
eleven it will show how many cards higher than 
the one led are out against the leader.” For ex- 
ample: The seven of diamonds led; seven (the 
number of spots on the card) from eleven leaves 
four, the number of cards in the suit higher than 
the seven which are held by the other three hands. 





For the absent-minded player who will not—or 
cannot—count correctly I recommend the ordi- 
nary school slate and pencil. Tie a small string 
to this slate, hang it around your neck—having 
pencil within easy reach and when, for example— 
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the seven of diamonds is led, work out the prob- 
lem on the slate. 

II. Encouraging Cards: If your partner leads 
an ace or king and you want to encourage him to 
continue with that suit, play if possible a card at 
least as high as the seven; if you want to tell him 
to try something else, play a low card—deuce, trey 
or four. These are encouraging and discouraging 
cards. 

III, Make your Contract: Before attempting 
to make a possible losing finesse or doubtful lead, 
make your contract. 

IV. Saving the Game: Lose no opportunity to 
save the game before trying to defeat the op- 
ponent’s contract. 

V. False Carding: Never false card against 
your partner and only against the opponents when 
you know it will not affect your partner’s play. In 
playing a card you may deceive an adversary if 
you can; that is part of the game. But under all 
circumstances tell your partner the truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

When you believe that your partner has played 
a singleton on your lead of an ace or king and 
the opponent plays an unnecessarily high card, 
trying to make you think that his card is a single- 
ton and hoping that you will switch to another 
suit, he is playing to deceive thee; he is reverting 
back to the Old Saw Mill game; the same play 
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that he used to make back of the old saw mill in 
days gone by, “when you and I were young, Mag- 
gie.’ Don’t let him get away with it. Go ahead 
with the play and let your partner trump. 

VI. The Finesse: The finesse is an attempt by 
declarer to win a trick with a card lower than an 
unlocated card of the same suit held by one of the 
opponents. To bea finesse in the real sense of the 
term, it should be a play that is a chance, rather 
than a certainty and a real attempt to win a trick. 

VII. The Echo: An echo is the play of a high 
card of the suit led when no effort is made to win 
the trick or force a high card from the adversaries, 
followed by a low card of the same suit on a sub- 
sequent lead of the same suit. In a declared 
trump the echo indicates ‘no more” and a desire 
to ruff. At no trump the echo signifies strength 
or length and to continue with that suit. The 
echo is also used to tell your partner to lead the 
suit in which the echo is made. Don’t echo un- 
less you want your partner to lead that suit again. 
If you have no excuse for asking your partner to 
come on with the suit, don’t “echo.” If you do, 
you are saying in a loud voice: Partner, come on, 
lead that suit, and if partner is all there his mind 
will naturally revert to: 
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I hear you call - ing me, 
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THE DISCARD 


Watch the Drop of the Cards and the Discards: 
What size megaphone must be used on you to 
make you remember to watch the discards; that 
the drop of cards from every hand tells you 
something important? The worst fault of the 
average player is carelessness in regard to watch- 
ing the drop of the cards and the discards. You 
must watch the cards as they are played from 
dummy, by your partner and the opponents. All 
plays give information. For instance, if hearts 
and spades have been bid by other players and you 
discard a small club, your partner knows you have 
diamonds, if you have anything. That’s reason- 
able, sensible and easy to understand, isn’t it? 

Too much cannot be said about watching the 
discards and the drop of the cards. Keep in mind 
the cards your partner and your opponents are 
throwing away. Don’t sit there with your eyes 
fastened on your own cards. They can not get 
away from you. Watch the discards, and if you 
don’t know why you are watching the discards, 
learn here: They are all indicators, imparting in- 
formation to the other players at the table. Are 
you getting this information? The proper dis- 
card is from weakness; therefore, watch the dis- 
cards all the time. Don’t waste time looking at 
your own cards. Play the game. 

You cannot learn the Rule of Eleven, for in- 
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stance, by reading about it. You'll probably 
never learn to lead through the strength by read- 
ing about it. You can never get fixed in your 
mind the absolute importance of leading up to the 
weakness by reading about it, hence, brethren and 
sisters, if you are such, practice these plays with 
the cards. 

In your own way, and on your own time, com- 
pose for yourself a little ballad and sing these 
phrases: Heaven helping me: I’ll lead through the 
strength. Ill lead up to weakness, I’ll make the 
strong hand trump. I will not allow the oppo- 
nents to make one discard of a losing card if I can 
prevent it. I will not let the dummy hand in to 
lead through my partner’s strength. Ill force 
the opponents to lead up to me or my partner. 

If there is any one thing that keeps most Auc- 
tion players from becoming experts, it is because 
they cannot concentrate on what they are doing. 
When you are playing Auction, don’t discuss some 
other topic or think of something else. Keep your 
eyes on the cards and your mind on what you are 
doing. No man has ever attained success unless 
he kept his mind on what he was doing and off 
what he was not doing. The same thing applies 
to success as an Auction player. You must keep 
your mind on what you are doing or you will lose 
track of a card just at the time when it is most 
important. “When you are playing Auction don’t 
think of anything else.” The good player, the one 
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you admire, is probably no better than you, but the 
attention he pays to the game is probably one hun- 
dred per cent while yours is twenty-five per cent or 
less. The first thing to learn if you wish to be- 
come a good player is to notice what cards are 
played. Don’t play along until about the middle 
of the hand and suddenly wake up to the fact that 
you don’t know what has been played. Without 
that knowledge you are obliged to guess and guess 
work is always unsatisfactory. Cultivate your 
attention. Don’t miss a card and your play of 
the hands will soon improve a hundred per cent. 
Remember, the difference between good and bad 
play is attention—attention—attention, continu- 
ous attention. 


GENERAL, SUGGESTIONS AS TOWHE 
Nef ben Wide 


§ I. Never Say Die 


The writer has often referred to the charm of 
the unexpected at Auction. When you think you 
have an invincible hand, a bad “break” surprises 
and disconcerts you and you only make one or 
two odd. On the other hand, the game has its 
compensation, for how often does an apparently 
worthless hand turn out to be a big winner. Very 
often the one picture card in the hand is just the 
one to make your partner’s hand invincible and so 
turn apparent defeat to an unexpected victory. 
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“Never say die” is just as good a motto for Auc- 
tion Bridge as in anything else. 


§ II. The Open Mind 


One thing that players should always strive to 
retain is an open mind on all questions. Don’t 
allow yourself to become so sure of your own skill 
that you aren’t willing to consider a good sugges- 
tion from another. On the other hand, don’t be 
too willing to follow another’s lead. Learn to 
consider both points of view, your own and the 
other fellow’s, and then draw your own conclu- 
sions. An open mind is a great asset, as valu- 
able at the Auction table as everywhere else. 


§ III. How Not To Play Auction 


One way to learn how to play Auction is to ob- 
serve others’ mistakes and thus learn what not to 
do. “How not to play Auction,” is just as im- 
portant in its way as the study of the proper bid- 
ding and play. 

It is dangerous sometimes to lead a singleton 
when your partner has been taken out of his no 
trump bid. You will frequently find that your 
singleton is of the suit in which your partner is 
weak and the suit your opponents want led. 

Don’t be afraid to lead through the strong 
high cards in the dummy. 
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When the bidding has carried the bid up to 
four or five, don’t hesitate about playing your ace 
to save a little slam. Play it or you may be ever- 
lastingly too late. 

Don’t put your partner “under the hammer.” 
If he has made a bid over your opponents’ orig- 
inal declaration, don’t let the dummy in to lead 
through your partner’s strength. Play your 
cards to make the opponent lead up to your 
partner. 

When your opponent has won the bid with a 
suit bid it is reasonable to suppose that his hand 
was not strong enough for no trump. Play all 
the time to make the strong hand use his trumps, 
_ keep at it. The best way to realize the importance 
of knowing how advantageous it is to make the 
strong hand use up his trumps, is to get the fact 
safely fixed in your mind that the average bid of 
a suit is with a hand that holds about five. Don’t 
you see how painful and nerve racking it is for 
the declarer to use up his trumps? Haven’t you 
been there yourself many times, and didn’t it 
peeve you some to see your trumps melt away? 
Make the adversary trump. Get his trumps out 
of the way, so that your suit, if you have one, 
or your partner’s, if he has any, will have a 
chance. 

When you are dummy, watch every play. Re- 
member, the declarer has a lot to think about. 
He wants your help. His-mind is fully occupied. 
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See to it that your partner does not revoke. If 
he does it is largely your fault. Look for revokes 
all the time. The declarer’s revokes can be cor- 
rected in time and will not count against him if 
his partner (the dummy) is alert. Stay on the job 
when you are dummy and do not leave your seat 
because you are not playing the hand. Watch for 
leads out of turn by your opponents and keep 
your eyes open for exposed cards. As dummy, 
you have great opportunities for discovering those 
infractions of the Laws and you have the right 
to call your partner’s attention to them. It is 
your business and duty to do it. Note, however, 
that you are not permitted to tell your partner 
that he is about to lead out of the wrong hana. 

Many a player sees no reason or excuse for 
playing the king on his partner’s ace—when his 
partner has led the ace against the adversaries’ no 
trump declaration. Well, here it is: Your part- 
ner will not lead the ace unless he also holds queen, 
_ jack and three or four others of the suit. He 
wants to find the king, wants to get it out of the 
way before his re-entry is gone. 

Learn all the leads. If you don’t know them, 
you are hopeless and your lead will probably de- 
ceive your partner unintentionally. The tables of 
leads in this book are correct in every way and 
up to date. 

Under usual circumstances it is not necessary 
to throw a high card (an encouraging card—the 
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top of an echo) to attract the attention of your 
partner. If he is a fairly good player he can 
read your hand. For instance, you hold some 
good cards in a suit which has not been bid—we 
will say, hearts are trumps. Your partner has 
bid one spade. Under these circumstances it’s 
a certainty that your suit, if you have anything, 
is clubs or diamonds, isn’t it? Well, then, dis- 
card a small club, and if your partner is awake 
he will surely lead you a diamond; but if you have 
no high diamonds, then let your imagination hark 
back to memories of the late John L. Tosti and 
his mournful ballad: 


ae : 


Good - bye, for - ev - er! Good- bye, for - ev - er! Good-bye, 

















for it’s all over with you—for that hand, at least. 

(By the way, does anyone know where Mr. 
Tosti went after he said ‘“‘good-bye’”’?) 

When a player’s opening bid is a spade (for 
example) and his bid has been overcalled, and 
it is his lead, and he leads another suit, you can 
make up your mind that he does not hold the ace 
and king of his suit. Can’t you realize that he 
is trying to put his partner in the lead? That 
he is asking partner to lead his suit up to him? 
If he leads through the strength in the dummy, 
and you get in, he is begging you with tears in 
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his eyes to lead up to the weakness in the dummy. 
Read this over and over again and don’t be dis- 
mayed or downhearted, or afraid to lead his suit, 
if you find the ace and other small cards of his 
suit in the dummy. Don’t you know then that 
he holds king, jack, ten, etc., and wants you 
to lead his suit? He wants to catch the queen 
in the declarer’s hand. He wants his suit set 
up before his re-entry is gone. 

A number of readers of this little book want to 
know if they should try to remember problem 
hands. Of course not. The hand is of no value 
whatever, but the principle involved is most im- 
portant. You often hear players say, after play- 
ing a hand badly, ‘““The next time I get that hand, 
I will know how to play it’; but they are only 
fooling themselves. The possible number of 
hands that can be held at Auction is so tremen- 
dous that no player can ever hope to hold the same 
hand twice. For that reason, don’t try to re- 
member any one hand. What you should do is to 
try to remember the principle involved, for the 
same principle can be used in numberless hands. 
The only useful purpose of problem hands is the 
illustration of a principle, and unless you under- 
stand the principle involved and its proper appli- 
cation to other hands of a similar character, you 
haven’t obtained the lesson from the problem 
hands that they were intended to convey. 
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§ IV. Hesitation 


Isn’t it an abominable practice for players to 
sit and sit and imagine they are thinking, when 
there’s only one possible play of the hand? What 
on earth can these birds be thinking about, unless 
they have family troubles, does anybody know? 


§ V. Stop Your Wahng 


As you amble along from one bridge table to 
another you'll find an occasional yowler—a player 
whose chief accomplishment is growling; wailing 





because his partner is not a mind reader—he 
yelps when his partner does not accurately read 
his hand. The name of this bird is “legion,” but 
we call him “Jeremiah’”—on account of his lamen- 
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tations. He is called other names, too, but let 
that pass. Have you a Jeremiah in your club? 
If you have, I recommend for him a trip to the 
wailing wall of Jerusalem. He may not go—it’s 
a long trip; but if he does, you’ll have a breathing 
spell anyway. 

When you are bidding freely with fairly good 
hands and your partner sits there like a graven 
image and murmurs pass, No Bid, No, until you 
are positively ill, and you feel like yelling out 
loud, think of this magnificent array of cards; 
they are in every deck: 

Clubs —2-3-4-5-6-7 
Diamonds—7-5-6-4-3-2 
Hearts —2-3-4-5-6-7 
Spades —7-5-6-4-3-2 
And patient partner holds anywhere from six to 
thirteen of them. 


§ VI. Don’ts 


Here is a little list of Don’ts that ought to be 
printed in large, red, capital letters. Therefore, 
read these and imagine the L. R. Capitals: 

If you can not go game, don’t take your oppo- 
nents out of a minor suit bid when there is no 
score. 

Don’t leave your partner in with his no trump 
bid if you have a big hand containing six or more 
hearts or spades. Remember that Auction play- 
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ers as far out as Reno, Nev., are now bidding 
the famous well-known weak no trumper some- 
times called the ‘no trumpette.” It is being done 
practically everywhere. Don’t worry a bit if your 
opponent has overcalled your partner’s one no 
trump bid with a minor suit. How on earth can 
the opponents go game if your partner has even 
a slim waisted, diaphanous no trump? Don’t bid 
your head off against a club or diamond decla- 
ration. Take careful thought when your partner’s 
no trump has been overcalled. The overbid may 
be just the thing that your partner will enjoy. 
Don’t bid over a no trump if you have the lead 
unless you have a chance for game. 

Don’t allow the opponents to make one discard 
if you can stop it. Use one of your trumps, no 
matter how painful it may seem to you. There 
is no penalty for allowing the opponents to throw 
away a losing card when they can be prevented, 
but there ought to be—and the consensus of opin- 
ion is that the penalty should be at least thirty 
days in jail. 

Don’t form the habit of playing slowly. 

Don’t forget that it requires more skill to play 
a poor hand than it does to play a good one. 

Don’t miss an opportunity to win the game or 
to save it. 

Don’t hurry when exacting a penalty. 

Don’t complain if you hold poor cards and 
don’t exult over good ones. 
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Don’t criticize at all; but, if you must, wait 
until the hand is finished. 

Don’t think entirely of your own hand. 

Don’t take advantage of your partner’s breach 
of etiquette. 

Don’t think that bad play won’t sometimes win 
tricks. 

Don’t forget the score for an instant. 

Don’t ignore the value of small cards. 

Don’t fail to see your partner’s first discard. 

Don’t be deceived by the opponent’s play. 

Don’t criticize your partner, if he is as good 
a player as you are (and he probably is) ; he knows 
when he has made a mistake and doesn’t want 
to be reminded of it. If he isn’t as good as you 
are, he is embarrassed and he cannot possibly 
concentrate on his game. Your criticism will 
upset him and make him play worse than ever. 

Don’t play before you think. Think before 
you play. 

Don’t ask: ““What’s the score?” after you have 
looked at your cards. It’s bad form and tells 
your partner too much. 

Think of the gloom that will overwhelm you 
—if :— 

You start something by bidding fourth hand— 
you are overbid by opponents and they make their 


. contract. 


You double four clubs or four diamonds (when 
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there is no score) and the opponents make their 
contract. 

When: 

If you had sat tight and said nothing you and 
partner would have been better off. 

Don’t say a word, if that word may cost you 
a game and probably a rubber. 

Don’t criticize your wife or argue with her 
under any circumstances. It’s embarrassing for 
your guests. Try to remember that she doesn’t 
want you as a partner anyway, and plays with 
you only on account of the family finances. 


§ VII. Winning or Losing 


If the question were asked: ‘‘Which do you 
enjoy the more, winning or losing?’ practically 
every Auction player would reply: “Winning.” 
That is probably right, and yet it is a well-known 
fact that the winning player is always willing to 
quit while the losing one will play all night if 
he can get a game. It seems to be human nature 
to desire to cash in on one’s profits, to quit a 
winner, and yet that is one of the greatest mis- 
takes a player can make. The time to keep on 
playing is when you are winning. “Push your 
luck and limit your losses” is one of the greatest 
maxims of the game, and yet the one least fol- 
lowed. When you are holding good cards during 
an evening’s play, don’t think about taking home 
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your profits. Keep on playing while your luck 
lasts and don’t stop until it changes. On the 
other hand, if you are losing, don’t keep on play- 
ing. A bad luck streak is one of the hardest 
things to break, so don’t try it. One of the best 
“money” players in the country, and by “money 
player” is meant a man who plays Auction 
Bridge for high stakes and wins, makes it 
an invariable rule to stop playing if he loses three 
rubbers in succession. It may not be good sports- 
manship, but it certainly is good judgment. 
Think it over and see whether you are getting 
the most out of your good cards and losing as little 
as possible when you are holding poor cards. If 
you can learn this lesson and stick to it, you have 
made great strides toward becoming a winning 
player. 


§ VIII. The Laws of the Game 


The Committee which has just enacted a new 
Code of Laws made no provisions for penalties 
for players who continually and eternally waste 
time by asking: “Did I deal?” “Is it my play?” 
“What's the bid?” etc., etc. Something should 
certainly be done about it. And the best way to 
stop it is by not doing it yourself. 

A great deal of argument about the rules will 
be avoided if you will study the laws and rules 
carefully. The most frequently discussed rules 
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and laws are the laws of bidding out of turn and 
leading a card before the bidding is closed, and 
conceding tricks before the hand is played out. 
Try to impress upon your mind that the partner 
of the player who bids out of turn cannot pos- 
sibly bid again during the play of that hand. 

The penalty for leading a card before the bid- 
ding is completed comes under the heading of 
“Cards Exposed During the Auction” and the 
penalty should always be exacted. 


§ IX. Daily Disputes 


Q. If one player has more or less than thirteen 
cards? Ans. See Law 15. 

Q. If a player looks at his cards during the 
deal? Ans. See Law 16. 

Q. If a player bid eight clubs. What is pen- 
alty? Ans. See Law 21. 

Q. If one pair has 12 in the trick score and 
the other pair scores game, can the first pair use 
their 12 points for a score toward the next game? 
Ans. Law 50. 

When one side has won a game, both pairs start 
with no score on the next game. Law 50. 

Do you know the new honor count? Law 4o. 

Do you know the new penalty for a revoke? 
Ans. Two tricks. Law 46. 

Have this book always available. It will assist 
you in settling all questions. 
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The answer to inquiries in regard to penalties 
incurred purposely is very definite and clear. 
The Committee which framed the Laws of Auc- 
tion Bridge never considered the possibility of 
playing the game with crooks. To incur a pen- 
alty purposely for the express intention of gaining 
thereby is crooked, and the Committee rightly left 
the punishment of such players to you. Ostra- 
cism is the thing for them, for Auction is a game 
of gentlemen, by gentlemen and for gentlemen. 


ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE OF THE GAME 


Don’t get the habit of using unfair methods 
to give your partner information. Here is one 
example of non-sportsmanlike practice that 
should be eliminated. The dealer, examining his 
hand very slowly, says in a faltering voice: “Well, 
I'll bid one no trump.”” Doesn’t every experienced 
player at the table know what that means? Of 
course they do. The bird has a hand just a little 
too good to pass, and nothing more. Ina friendly 
game don’t try to be over-technical. Remember 
that Auction is a game for gentlemen, by gen- 
tlemen and (usually) with gentlemen. When you 
play with strangers, carry your revolver where 
the strangers can see it, and even then it is advis- 
able to bid very carefully. 

We meet all sorts and conditions of players at 
the Auction table and their pet theories are equal 
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to their number. It is not only in theories that 
they differ but also in character and personality. 
As one very clever character reader has said: 
“Let me play cards with a man and I will tell 
you what he is.” Very few are as clever as he, 
but we all have classified the partners we have 
met into more or less complimentary groups. 

Learn to control your temper. If you have a 
reputation as a hard loser, a confirmed grouch, 
you will find yourself sorrowfully humming that 
favorite little ballad: 














All a2 lonesi.ss. Ym so all a = lonéii.see 


When the cards are running against you, and 
you feel like warbling: 











SY 
What ‘ll I QOt osedes What ‘ll I do? ene 


The answer is: sit tight, your share of the 
high cards will come to you, sometime; nothing 
is more certain. 


TABLE CARRVING PLAYER 


Many players do not understand what is meant 
by letting the table carry one of the players. For 
instance: If A, B, C, and D want to make up a 
game and D does not want to play for any stakes 
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and the other players are playing one cent a point, 
for example, the score is made up as follows at the 
end of the rubber. 

A minus $6.00, B plus $6.00, C minus $6.00, D 
plus $6.00 and at the end of the session the score 
would read as follows: 

A minus $4.00, B plus $8.00 and C minus $4.00. 
In other words, D’s profits would be divided be- 
tween the other three players; and if D did not 
win his loss would be divided in the same way. 





PART ITT 


THE TEACHER’S GUIDE 
OR 
A METHOD OF SELF-INSTRUCTION 
IN EIGHTEEN LESSONS 





TEACHING THE TEACHER TO TEACH 


They claim that there are five million Auction 
Bridge players in the country, and the estimate 
is probably very nearly correct. Of this great 
number, probably one in every hundred either is 
a teacher of bridge or would like to take a course 
of study. For the benefit of these players and 
of all readers of this book who really want to 
improve their game, the writer has had prepared 
the following course of instruction, to be used 
either by teachers or as a means of self-instruc- 
tion. 

For the benefit of those who teach, the writer 
would suggest that the series of eighteen lessons 
be given for a price of ten to twenty dollars for 
the course, dependent upon the skill and knowl- 
edge of the teacher. To get the best results, four 
players should constitute a class and instructed 
as if they were actual players and in a regular 
game. The example hands for each lesson should 
be dealt out in advance and kept separate, either 
in duplicate trays or envelopes, properly marked. 
In this way, no time is lost and the best results 
obtained. The lessons should last not more than 


an hour each. 
123 
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For the benefit of those who wish self-instruc- 
tion, the writer would suggest that the text of 
each lesson be carefully studied before reference 
to the example hands. Then the hands should be 
dealt out and the principles outlined in the text 
applied to them. If the application is not clear, 
refer back to the text until the point involved is 
understood. Under no circumstances should a 
player go ahead with another lesson until he has 
thoroughly studied and understood the ones pre- 
ceding it. If this line of study is followed, there 
is no reason why a player should not learn to play 
without taking lessons. Wherever possible, how- 
ever, take a few lessons and you will get much 
better results. In case of doubt, refer your 
troubles to the author, 


THE TEACHER’S GUIDE 


OR 


A METHOD OF SELF INSTRUCTION 
THE LESSONS 


Numbers, 1 to 12 Lessons in the Bidding 
Numbers, 13 to 18 Lessons in the Play. 


LESSON # 1 


Desctis 

Introduction, p. 23 

The Game, p. 23 

The Original Bid, p. 24 
Visualize—Mirror—Concentrate, p. 26 
Card Probabilities, p. 28 


Original Bid: Examples: 


one club one heart one diamond 
¥—I0 7 V¥-KQ762 ¥—OJ3 
eA K762 #—A 7 b—A QO 2 
o—8 4 o—8 4 @—K J 1076 


&—10 8 42 &—10 842 &a—4 2 


Card Probabilities: Examples: 


Normal hands, containing no suit longer than four or five 
cards. (80% of total) 


¥—I10 7 2 ¥—10 7 2 
eA K 72 eA K762 
eo. 7 3 97. 


a—Q J 4 4—QJ4 
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Abnormal hands, six card suits (16% of total) two five 
or more card suits, or suits of seven or more (4% of 
total). 


¥—1072 ¥—i0 7 ¥—I0 6 
b-AK8762%—A K 8762 %—AK98762 
—9 7 —none  —none 
4—07 AQ] 1084 &—QJ 104 
LESSON) 4 2 
Text: 


Card Valuation, p. 25 

Bidding, p. 29 

Minor and Major Suits, p. 31 
Opening or Original Bids, p. 33 
No Trumps Bid, p. 33 

Suit Bids p. 37 


Card Valuation: Examples: 
¥—J 732 —no sure trick 


Lie ; ? Z “ “ Single honors. 
a—A 10 4 3 t (73 “ 

V¥—O J 7 \% sure trick 

Oo) 4/31 Ni Honor combinations, 


@—K QO 4) 1% ce (73 
a—A Ke 3 2 ce (<3 


Original No Trump Bids: Examples: 


V¥—AQ7 ¥—K 72 ¥—K 10 8 
&—K 7 4 &—A Q1062 #—A 4 
@—OQ 832 @#—O 84 #—K J 109 
&—107 6 &—I107 &—] 1072 
Original Suit Bids: Examples: 

one club one diamond one heart 
¥—iI0 2 V—o 3 V-—AK7 3 
eA K 762 —J 103 h—A 4 3 
@—9 62 @¢KQ972 @—J72 
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LESSON + 3 


ext. 

Bids by Second Hand, p. 38. 
Bids by Third Hand, p. 39 
Bids by Fourth Hand, p. 40 


No trump and suit bids by Second Hand: Examples: 


If dealer passes, second hand may bid a no trump or suit 
with the same holdings as dealer. 


No trump and suit bids by Third Hand: Examples: 


one club one no trump one spade 
¥—A76 ¥v—Q J Io V—K 7 3 
&—AK742 &#—AJ1073 %—I0 3 
@—107 @—A 7 6 @—A 104 
a—9 8 3 4—K Io 4—A J 1098 


No trump and suit bids by Fourth hand. Examples: 


one club one no trump one spade 
V-—A76 ¥—OQ J Io V—K 7 3 
&—A KQ72 #—AJ 1073 —I0 3 
#—10 7 @—A 76 @—A 104 
a— 9 8 3 &—K 10 4—A J 1098 
LESSON + 4 

Text: 


Basis of Supporting Bid, p. 43 

Average Expectancy, p. 44 

Supporting Partner’s No Trump Bid, p. 45 
Supporting Partner’s Suit Bid, p. 46 


Average Expectancy : Examples: 


¥—A 7 6 V¥—K0O7 V—A 76 
eK 742 e—8 3 2 h—9 432 
@#—OQ 62 #—Q J 103 @—K 7 6 
a—J 103 &—I10 7 3 &—I10 7 3 
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Supporting no trump bid: Examples: 
two no trump over two hearts pass over two spades 


¥V—KJ4 V—K 742 
—I0 7 3 *—i0 762 
¢—A J Io ¢—J 7 
&—10 762 @—A 76 


Supporting suit bid: Examples: 


Raise partner’s spade bid as follows : 

once twice three times 
¥—A 732 9—A 732 ¥—A 732 
eK O73 aad &—h O77 


#—10 8 ¢—I10 ¢—1I0 
4—10 98 @&—J 1097 4—K J 107 
LESSON 35 

ext: 


Take Outsof Partner’s No Trump Bid, p.47 
‘Distribution Take Outs, p. 48 

Rebidding After Take Out, p. 49 

No Trump Strategy, p. 50 


Take Outs of Partner’s No trump: Examples: 


two hearts two spades two diamonds 
V-AKQ76 W—762 V—7 6 
*—10 8 &—J 2 &—O 107 63 
o—O'4:3 1014 ¢—K 7 ae 
&a—8 42 &—J109832 &—I10 


Distribution Take Outs: Examples: 

two clubs two clubs two diamonds 
¥—J 1042 ¥—3 2 V—7 4 
e—KJ762 &—KJ10632 %—1I107 4 
#—-0 432 Sous *—K OU 79a. 


&—none — 
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Rebids after take out: Examples: 
two no trump over two two no trump over two 


heart take out spade take out 
vV—7 6 V¥—AJ7 
#&—A QO 10 4 &#AKQJ72 
@#—K0QO7 —K 7 
&—K J 107 a—Q 7 
EESSON # 6 

Text: 


Two Suited Hands, p. 51 
Defensive or Forced Bids, p. 53 
Denial Bids, p. 53 


Two suiters: Examples: 


one diamond one spade 
¥—I0 V¥-—AQJ76 
&—A K 976 —I0 4 

@—A K 107 3 o—7 

a—7 4 4—-KQJ76 
one heart one club 

mee J 10743 Verte 
7 #&—A K 7 43 
o— #—1I0 

&4—A K742 a—9 2 

Forced Bids: Examples: 

one heart over one two clubs over one 
diamond spade 
¥—KJ743 ¥—K 10 9 
e&—A 762 eK O87 2 
®—I0 4 %—I10 7 

a@—o9 8 &—J 43 


Denial Bids: Examples: 
two hearts over one spade one no trump over one heart 


¥-—AQ 1072 V— 4 
&—J 42 Po erieyy 
@—K 7 63 #—OQ 1064 


a—8 a—A Q2 
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LESSON Away 
Text: 
Secondary Bids, p. 54 
Preemptive or Shut Out Bids, p. 54 
Inferences, p. 56 


Secondary Bids: Examples: 


Bid hearts on second Bid diamonds on second 
round round 
V¥—O J 1076542 ¥—none 
#—J 1072 &—J 2 
#—1I0 @—K Q 109 7 6 3 
&—none 4—Q J 107 
Preemptive Bids. 
three spades five clubs four hearts 
¥ —none ¥—1i0 V¥—KQJ98432 
eK OJ 9 *&—AQ1098532%—A K Q 7 
—76 @—AJ73 ¢—6 
&—AJ109865 &—none &—none 
LESSON # 8 

ext: 


The Informatory Double, p. 58 
Formal Requirement of, p. 62 
The Spade Convention, p. 63 


The Informatory Double: Examples: 


double one spade double one heart 
vV-KQ94 v7 4 

#&—A 107 2 #h—K 10 7 3 
@—K 97 3 #—A J io 

&—I0 &—K J 109 
double one no trump double one no trump 
V¥—A76 V—A 1094 
*—K O74 e107, 

@—107 ¢—A 0 3 


&—A 10 62 &4—K J 93 
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The Spade Convention: Examples: 


two spades two spades two hearts 
vV—K 76 V¥-AKQ7 V—J 10762 
#&—K QO 10 7 2 #&—104 #&—10 6 
o—7 e)'7 3 e—) 2 
&—J 1072 &@—9 872 &4—K QJ 4 
LESSON # 9 

Text: 


Distinction between Informatory and 
Business Doubles, p. 63 
Analysis of Informatory Doubles, p. 70 


Distinction between Informatory and Business Doubles: 
Examples: 


one spade, double, two three spades, double 
spades-double (business) (business) 

v—7 6 V—7 6 

&—A 7 3 #&—K 7 2 

@—J 102 #—A J 108 

&4—Q 109 83 &—K 1097 

one spade, double, pass-two no trump, double, pass, pass, 
hearts (Informatory) redouble (Informatory) 
V¥—10 762 ¥—A 10 6 

&—J 10 8 3 eKJ72 

@—K 4 #—O 104 

&—1087 &—K 109 


Analysis of Informatory Double: Examples: 


one spade, two hearts, pass, one heart, two clubs, 
pass, two spades, double pass, pass, double (In- 


(business ) formatory) 
VA KQ72 ¥—A K 109 
&—K 7 7 

#—I0 @—A 762 


&—A 10872 &—K J 108 
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LESSON # 10 
Text: 
Subsequent procedure after an Informa- 
tory Double, p. 72 
The Redouble, p. 73 


Subsequent Procedure after an Informatory Double: 
Examples: 


one spade, double, pass one spade, double, three 
two hearts spades, pass 
¥—10762 ¥—K 762 
b—8 4 f—10 87 2 
@—10 87 3 ¢—6 
&—J42 &—8 432 
The Redouble: Examples : 
no trump, double, no trump, pass, pass, double, 
Redouble Redouble 
vVv—AJo V¥—KOQJ 
#—K J 108 #&—A Q 10 4 
@—K 2 #—Q I0 
4—Q 1098 a—K J76 
LESSON # 11 
Text: 


Watch the score, p. 74 

Business Doubles and when to make 
them, p. 75 

Free and Forced Doubles, p. 78 


Watch the score: Examples: 


Score, we—o—they 20, Score, we 20—they 0, 
rubber game. Notrump, rubber game. No trump, 
double. pass, pass. 

¥—J 1082 ¥—10 8 

&—O 7 3 &—A KQ62 

@—A Io @—A 4 


&—K 10 83 &—J 1092 
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Business Doubles: Examples: 
double four heart bid double five clubs 


¥—K 109 Ve O10 12 
fe —A 6 #—A 10 
v—h) 7 Tot) 
4—A KQ76 a@—J 1098 
LESSON # 12 

Text: 


Justifiable Penalties, p. 79 
Distribution of Suits, p. 89 


Justifiable Penalties: Examples: 
bid five hearts over four _ pass a four club 


spades bid 
¥-AQJ10842 ¥—K Q107642 
&—I0 9 2 hm—A 8 2 

@—K 5 —none 

a—5 a&—J 62 
Distribution of suits: Examples: 

Holding 


¥—A K 7 62 the heart suit should be divided 
e107 3. = 5-4-3-1 
@—J 102 
a—7 
and one hand should be divided: 
¥—iIo 
&—J 86 


G=O°9 133 
4A Q653 


approximately 


LESSON # 13 
Text: 
The Play of the Hands, p. 85 
The Important Trick, p. 88 
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The Play of the Hands: Example: 
re Bs ier With hearts trumps, lead trumps and 
$2308 count the cards of that suit. Learn 
a4—AK107 to count thirteen. 


The Important trick: Example: 


Bid is four hearts: 
V—A 7 6 


*&—K OJ Lead the king of clubs and try to 
#—10 8 4 establish two club tricks. The fourth 
4A 763 trick is the important one. 
LESSON # 14 

Text: 


Rule of Eleven, p. 98 
Encouraging Cards, p. 100 
Make your contract, p. 100 
False Carding, p. 100 


Rule of Eleven: Example: 


Seven of spades led and dummy holds: s—Q 10 6 and you 
hold A J 7 4, play the jack and it must hold the trick— 
seven from eleven leaves four, all of which are visible. 


Encouraging cards: Example: 


Bid is four hearts and partner leads the king of clubs 


¥—i10 8 2 
re 3 Play the seven of clubs. 
@—J 10742 


False Carding: Example: 
Bid is four hearts and the declarer leads trumps 
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re) 
«6 a A Play the queen of hearts. 


@—Q2J 1097 


LESSON # 15 
Text: 
The Finesse, p. 101 
The Echo, p. 101 
The Discard, p. 102 
Concentration, p. 103 
General Suggestions, p. 104 


The Finesse: Examples: 


Holding—A Q 4 or K J 4, lead toward the queen or the 
jack and if no higher card is played second hand, the 
play of the queen or jack is a finesse. 


The Echo: Example: 


In no trump, if partner plays the king of clubs and you 
hold: 


¥—A 4 
ae ed Play the nine of clubs as an echo. 
4—O 762 


The discard: Example: 


At a spade bid, if your partner plays the ace of clubs and 
you hold 


¥—10 832 
oe —none discard the deuce of hearts, indicating 
#—K Q I0 6 3 weakness. 
&—J 1086 
LESSON # 16 
Text: 
Don'ts, p. III 


Winning or Losing, p. 114 
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Laws of the Game, p. 115 
Ethics and Etiquette, p. 117 
No specific examples. 


LESSON) 32) 17 
Mext; 
Opening Leads against a no trump, p. 90 
Table of Leads, p. 93 


Opening leads against a no trump: Examples: 


Open king of clubs Open seven of hearts 
¥—7 62 V¥—0 9872 
#&—K Q 1072 #—A 10 6 
@—6 3 @—K 7 
&—J 10 2 &4—Q 109 
LESSON # 18 

Text: 


Opening Leads against a suit bid, p. 94 
Table of Leads, p. 97 


Opening leads against a spade bid: Examples: 


Open king of hearts Open ace of hearts 
¥—K Q 10 6 ¥-AQO76 
h—A 4 —10 7 
#—6532 @—K 42 


&—10 8 2 4—Q 1098 


PARTLY 
THE LAWS OF AUCTION BRIDGE 





THE LAWS 
OF 
AUCTION BRIDGE 


Reprinted by permission of 
THE WHIST CLUB of New York 


PLAYERS 


1. The game of Auction Bridge is played by 
four persons: two play as partners against the 
other two, each pair constituting a side. 


CARDS 


2. (a) Two packs of playing cards with dif- 
ferent backs are used. 

(b) A correct pack contains fifty-two cards 
divided into four suits of thirteen cards, one card 
of each denomination to a suit. 

(c) A perfect pack is one in which no card is 
torn, soiled, or otherwise so marked that it may 
be identified from its back. 

(d) Any player may demand two new packs 
to replace correct and perfect packs, provided he 
do so at the end of a hand and before the ensuing 
cut. The opponents of the player demanding 


them shall have the choice of packs, unless the 
139 
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demand be made at the beginning of a rubber, 
in which case the dealer has the choice. 


RANK OF CARDS 


3. The cards of a suit rank: Ace (highest), 
King, Queen, Jack, 10, °9, 8, 7, 6, Syeweeee 
(lowest). 


RANK OF SUITS IN DRAWING 


4. Inthe draw, as between cards of equal rank, 
the suits rank: Spades (highest), Hearts, Dia- 
monds, Clubs (lowest). High wins. 


THE DRAW 


5. For the purposes of the draw, a shuffled 
pack shall be spread face down on the table. Each 
player draws by lifting a card from the spread 
pack and showing its face. If a player show 
more than one card, or one of the four cards at 
either end of the pack, it is a misdraw by that 
player and he must draw again. 


FORMING TABLES 


6. (a) A complete table consists of six mem- 
bers. In forming a table, candidates who have 
not played rank first and in the order in which 
they entered the room. Candidates who have 
played, but are not members of an existing table, 
rank next. Candidates of equal standing decide 
priority by the draw; high wins. 
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(b) Before the beginning of a rubber, a can- 
didate may enter any incomplete table by an- 
nouncing his desire to do so. Such announce 
ments, in the order made, entitle candidates to 
places as vacancies occur. 


MEMBERS LEAVING A TABLE 


7. If a member leave a table, he forfeits all 
his rights at said table, unless he leaves to make 
up a table that cannot be formed without him and, 
when leaving, announces his intention of return- 
ing when his place at the new table can be filled: 
in which case his place at the table he left must 
be reserved for him. When a member leaves a 
table to make up a new table which cannot be 
formed without him, and does not claim the right 
to retain his membership in the old table, he shall 
be the last to draw out of the new table. When 
two members leave a table pursuant to this law, 
the law applies to both. 


PLAYERS LEAVING A TABLE 


8. (a) A player leaving a table may, with the 
consent of the other three players, appoint a sub- 
stitute to play in his absence. Such appointment 
becomes void upon return of said player, or upon 
conclusion of! the rubber; in any case, the substi- 
tute, when released, regains all his previous 
rights. 
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(b) A player who breaks up a table by with- 
drawing from a table of four at the end of a 
rubber ; or who, after availing himself of the priv- 
ileges of paragraph (a), fails to return before the 
end of the rubber, cannot claim entry elsewhere 
as against the other three players from that 
table. : 


DRAWING FOR PARTNERS AND DEAL 


9g. (a) A table having been formed, the mem- 
bers draw. He who draws highest becomes the 
first dealer and has choice of packs and seats; he 
may consult his partner before choosing, but, hav- 
ing chosen, must abide by his decision. He who 
draws second highest is dealer’s partner and sits 
opposite him. The third highest has choice cf the 
two remaining seats; fourth highest takes the 
vacant one. The members, if any, who draw 
lower than fourth, remain members of the table 
but do not play in the current rubber. 

(b) If, at the end of a rubber, a table consist 
of five or six members, those who have played 
the greatest number of consecutive rubbers are 
the first to lose their places as players, but do not 
lose their standing as members. The draw de- 
cides between players of equal standing. 

(c) At the beginning of every rubber, the play- 
ers draw for partners and for choice of seats and 
packs. 
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THE SHUFFLE 


10. (a) After the players are seated at the 
beginning of a rubber, the player on the dealer’s 
left shuffles the pack which dealer has chosen. 
All players have the right to shuffle, dealer hav- 
ing the right to shuffle last. 

(b) During each deal the still pack is shuffled 
by dealer’s partner, who then places it face down 
at his right (at the left of the next dealer). 

(c) The pack must be shuffled thoroughly in 
view of all the players, but not so as to expose the 
face of any card. 

(d) If any provision of this law be violated, 
any player, before the deal starts, may demand a 
new shuffle. 


HAND 


11. A hand begins with the cut and ends when 
the last card is played to the thirteenth trick; or 
when any or all of the remaining tricks have been 
conceded by either side. 


THE CUT 


12. (a) Dealer, immediately before the deal, 
places the pack before his right hand opponent, 
who lifts off,the top portion and places it beside 
the bottom portion toward dealer, who then places 
the bottom portion on top. This constitutes the 
cut. 
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(b) If the cut leave fewer than four cards in 
the top or bottom portion; or any card be faced 
or displaced; or there be any doubt as to where 
the pack was divided, or as to which was the top 
and which the bottom portion; or any but the 
proper player cut; or any but dealer complete the 
cut; or any player shuffle after the cut, a new 
shuffle and a new cut may be demanded by any 
player. 

THE DEAL 


13. (a) The deal begins after the cut, and 
ends when the last card has been placed in turn 
in front of the dealer. Dealer distributes the 
cards one at a time, face down: the first card to 
the player on his left, and so on until all fifty-two 
cards are dealt, the last one to dealer. 

(b) Except at the beginning of a rubber, the 
player to deal is the one on the left of the last 
previous dealer. 


CARDS TOUCHED DURING DEAL 


14. If any player, except dealer, touch a card 
during the deal and thereby cause a card to be 
faced, making a new deal compulsory, the side 
opposed to the offender may add fifty points to 
its honor score. 


NEW DEAL (COMPULSORY) 


15. I. There must be a new deal by the same 
dealer with the same pack: 
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(a) If the cards be not dealt to the proper 
players into four distinct packets of thirteen cards 
each. 

(b) If, during the deal, any card be found 
faced in the pack, or be exposed on, above, or 
below the table. 

(c) If, before play begins, it be discovered 
that more than thirteen cards were dealt to any 
player. 

(d) If, during the hand, one player hold more 
than the proper number of cards and another less. 

II. There must be a new deal by the same 
dealer with a correct pack if, during the hand, 
the pack be proved incorrect. The current hand 
is void, but all previous scores stand. The pack 
is not incorrect on account of a missing card if 
found in the still pack, among the tricks, below 
the table, or in any place which makes it possible 
that such card was part of the pack during the 
deal. Any player may search for it; if it be not 
found, there must be a new deal by the same dealer 
with a correct pack. 


NEW DEAL (OPTIONAL) 


16. During the deal, any player who has not 
looked at any of his cards may demand a new deal: 

(a) If the wrong player deal; if the dealer 
omit the cut, or deal with the wrong pack. 
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(b) If the pack be imperfect. 

In (a) the new deal is by the proper dealer with 
his own pack; in (b), by the same dealer with a 
perfect pack. If no legal demand for a new deal 
be made under this law before the end of the deal, 
it stands and the player on the left deals next with 
the still pack. 


THE AUCTION 


17, (a) The auction begins when the deal 
ends, and ends after a declaration that three play- 
ers in proper succession have passed. The first 
legal act of the auction is a bid or pass by the 
dealer. Thereafter, each player in turn to the left 
must pass; bid, if no bid has been made; make 
a higher bid, if a bid has been made previously; 
double the last bid made by an opponent, or re- 
double an opponent’s double, provided no bid has 
intervened. Each pass, bid, double or redouble is 
a declaration. 

(b) When all four players pass, no bid having 
been made, the hand is abandoned and the next 
dealer deals the still pack. 

18. A bid is made by specifying any number 
from one (1) to seven (7) inclusive, together 
with the name of a suit or No Trump, thereby 
offering to contract that with such suit as trump, 
or with No Trump, the bidder will win at least 
the specified number of odd tricks. 
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RANK OF BIDS 


19. A bid of a greater number of odd tricks 
ranks higher than a bid of a less number. When 
two bids are of the same number, they rank: 
No Trump (highest), Spades, Hearts, Diamonds, 
Clubs (lowest). 


- INSUFFICIENT BID 


20. (a) A bid, unless it be the first bid of 
the hand, is insufficient if it be not higher than 
the last previous bid. 

(b) A player having made an insufficient bid, 
may correct it without penalty if he do so before 
another player has called attention to the insuf- 
ficiency, or has declared; in which case an insuf- 
ficient suit-bid must be made sufficient in the same 
suit ; an insufficient No Trump bid, in No Trump. 

(c) If the player on the left of the insufficient 
bidder declare before attention has been called 
to the insufficiency, the insufficient bid stands and 
is treated as if sufficient. 

(d) If any player, other than the insufficient 
bidder, call attention to the insufficiency before 
the insufficient bidder has corrected his bid and 
before the next player has declared, the bidder 
must make his bid sufficient and his partner is 
barred from further participation in the auction. 
In such case, the bid may be made sufficient by 
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substituting any higher bid in any suit or No 
Trump. 


IMPOSSIBLE BID 


21. If a player bid more than seven, the bid 
is void, the offender and his partner are barred 
from further participation in the auction, and 
either opponent may: 

(a) Demand a new deal. 

(b) Require the declaration to be played by 
the offending side at seven (undoubled or 
doubled). 

(c) Direct that the auction revert to the last 
legitimate declaration and be continued by his 
side from that point. 


BID OR DOUBLE OUT OF TURN 


22. An out-of-turn bid is void, unless the oppo- 
nent on the left of the offender declares before 
either the in-turn bidder declares, or before any 
player calls attention to the offense. 

When the out-of-turn bid is void, the auction 
proceeds from the declaration of the proper bid- 
der, and the partner of the offender is barred 
from further participation in the auction; but the 
offender may declare thereafter in his proper 
turn. When the partner of the offender is the 
in-turn bidder, such turn passes to the next 
bidder. 

When the opponent on the left declares before 
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the in-turn bidder, and before attention is called 
to the out-of-turn bid, the auction continues from 
that declaration and there is no penalty. 

A double or redouble out of turn is subject to 
the same provisions and penalties as a bid out of 
turn, except when it is the partner’s turn to de 
clare, for which Law 26 (g) provides. 


PASS 


23. When, in his proper turn in the auction, a 
player does not bid, double or redouble, he must 
pass; he should do so by saying “Pass” or “No 
Bid,” and the turn to declare is thereby trans- 
ferred to the next player on the left, unless such 
pass ends the auction. 


PASS OUT OF TURN 


24. (a) If no bid have been made: 

A pass out of turn is void; the proper player 
declares, and the offender may not bid, double, 
or redouble until the first bid has been overbid 
or doubled. 

(b) If a bid have been made: 

A pass out of turn is void; the proper player 
declares, and the offender may not bid or double 
until the declaration he passed is overbid or 
doubled. 

In either (a) or (b): if the player at the left 
of the offender declare before attention is called 
to the offense the pass becomes regular, the auc- 
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tion proceeds, and the offender may declare in 
turn. 

In either (a) or (b): if it be the turn to de- 
clare of the player on the right of the offender, 
a declaration by the in-turn player made before 
his partner declares, is regular and calls attention 
to the offense. 


DOUBLES AND REDOUBLES 


25. During the auction and in proper turn, a 
player may double the last previous bid, if made 
by an opponent, or redouble an opponent’s double. 
A double doubles the trick value of the last pre- 
vious bid; a redouble multiplies by four thé trick 
value. Doubling or redoubling does not change 
bidding values, nor values of honors or slams. A 
bid which has been redoubled may not again be 
doubled or redoubled. 

A double of an opponent’s double is a redouble; 
a redouble of an opponent’s bid is a double. 


ILLEGAL DECLARATIONS 


26. (a) A double or redouble, made before a 
bid has been made, is a double or redouble out of 
turn, for which Law 22 provides the penalty. 

(b) If a player bid, double or redouble, when 
barred from so doing, either opponent may de- 
cide whether or not such bid, double or redouble 
shall stand; and, in any such case, both the offend- 
ing player and his partner must thereafter pass. 
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(c) A bid, double or redouble, made after the 
auction is ended, is void. It is not penalized if 
made by Declarer or his partner, but if made by 
an adversary, Declarer may call a lead from the 
partner of the offender the first time it is the turn 
of said partner to lead. 

(d) A pass made after the auction is ended, is 
void: no penalty. 

(e) A double or redouble of a redouble is void, 
and either opponent of the offender may demand 
a new deal, or add one hundred points to the honor 
score of his side. 

(f£) A double of a partner’s bid, or a redouble 
of a partner’s double is void. Penalty: the oppos- 
ing side may add fifty points to its honor score. 

(g) If a player double or redouble when it is 
his partner’s turn to declare, the opponents may 
consult before declaring further, and elect: 

(1) Tocall the bid made before the offense 
the final bid. 

(2) To call the doubled or redoubled bid 
the final bid. 

(3) To demand a new deal. 

(h) A player is not required to name the bid 
he is doubling or redoubling, but if he do so and 
name any bid other than the one he might legally 
double or redouble, his declaration is void; he 
must declare again, and his partner is barred 
from further participation in the auction. 
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CHANGING DECLARATION 


27. A player who inadvertently says “No Bid” 
when meaning to say “No Trump,” or vice versa, 
or who inadvertently names one suit when mean- 
ing to name another, may correct his mistake be- 
fore the next player declares. 

A change in the number of odd tricks bid (ex- 
cept to make a bid sufficient), or from Pass to 
any bid, may not be made. 

By “inadvertently” is meant a slip of the 
tongue, not a change of mind. 

Except as above provided, a player may not 
change his declaration: and if he attempt‘to do 
so, the second declaration is void and may be 
penalized asa bid out of turn. 


CARDS EXPOSED DURING THE AUCTION 


28. If, during the auction, a player lead or 
expose a card, it must be left face up on the table: 
and if it be a Ten or higher card, the partner of 
the offender is barred from further participation 
in the auction. 

If the offender become Declarer or Dummy, 
the card is no longer exposed; but if the offender 
become an adversary, the card regardless of its 
rank remains exposed until played. 

If the player at the left of the offender become 
Declarer, he may, before the Dummy is exposed, 
prohibit the partner of the offender from leading 
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the suit of the exposed card. When two or more 
cards are exposed by the same player, all are sub- 
ject to the provisions of this law: but the De- 
clarer may not forbid the lead of more than three 
suits, 


THE CONTRACT 


29. At the end of the auction the highest bid 
becomes the contract. The partners who secure 
the contract undertake to win at least six tricks 
(the book), plus the number of tricks named in 
the contract. 

The partners who secure the contract become 
respectively Declarer and Dummy. The player 
who first, for his side, named the suit or No 
Trump of the contract, becomes Declarer; his 
partner, Dummy. The partners who do not se- 
cure the contract become the adversaries: the one 
on Declarer’s left hereinafter termed Senior, the 
one on Declarer’s right hereinafter termed 
Junior. 


THE DUMMY 


30. (a) After the end of the auction, the play 
begins, and continues until the last card is played 
to the thirteenth trick. Senior leads; Dummy 
places his cards face up on the table and Declarer 
plays Dummy’s cards in addition to playing his 
own. 
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(b) During the play, Dummy may not: 

(1) Warn Declarer that he is about to lead 
from the wrong hand, nor tell him which hand 
has the lead. Penalty: either adversary may 
name the hand from which the lead shall be 
made. 

(2) Suggest a lead or play by touching or 
naming a card, or otherwise. Penalty: either 
adversary may direct that Declarer make such 
lead or play such card (if legal) or refrain 
from doing so. 

(c) Except as provided in (b) Dummy has 
all the rights of a player, unless he intentionally 
sees the face of a card held by Declarer or either 
adversary. | 

(d) If Dummy have intentionally seen any 
such card, he may not call Declarer’s attention to: 

(1) Any legal right. Penalty: forfeiture 
of such right. 

(2) A card exposed by an adversary. 
Penalty: the card is no longer exposed. 

(3) An adverse lead out of turn. Penalty: 
the adversaries, after consultation, may decide 
which of them shall lead. 

(4) An adverse revoke. Penalty: the re- 
voke may not be claimed. 

(5) The fact that he has refused a suit by 
asking whether he have any or none of it. Pen- 
alty: Declarer may not change his play and is 
liable for any revoke resulting therefrom. 
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LEAD AND PLAY 


31. When a player places a card face up on 
the table, his act isa play. The first play to a trick 
is a lead. 

A lead or play is completed: 

(a) By an adversary, when the card is so 
placed or held that his partner sees its face. 

(b) By Declarer, when the card is quitted face 
up on the table. 

(c) By Dummy, when Declarer touches or 
names the card. If, in touching a card, Declarer 
say “I arrange,” or words to that effect; or if 
he be manifestly pushing one or more cards aside 
to reach the one desired, touching the card does 
not constitute a lead or play. 


CARDS EXPOSED DURING PLAY 


32. During the play the following are exposed 
cards: 

(a) When two or more cards are led or played 
simultaneously, the offender may designate which 
one is led or played, and the others are exposed, 
except any one so covered that its face is com- 
pletely concealed. 

(b) A card dropped face upward on the table, 
even if picked up so quickly that it cannot be 
named. 

(c) A card dropped elsewhere than on the 
table, if the partner see its face. 
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(d) Acard so held by a player that his partner 
sees any portion of its face. 

(e) A card mentioned by either adversary as 
being in his own or in his partner’s hand. 

(f) If an adversary who has played to the 
twelfth trick, show his thirteenth card before his 
partner plays his twelfth, the partner’s two cards 
are exposed. 

(g) If an adversary throw his cards face up 
on the table, they are exposed, unless such act 
follows a claim by Declarer of a certain number, 
or the rest of the tricks. 

(h) A card designated by any law as “ex- 
posed.” 

PENALTY FOR EXPOSED CARDS 

33. (a) There is no penalty for a card ex- 
posed by Declarer or Dummy. 

(b) A card exposed by an adversary must be 
left face up on the table and Declarer may call it 
(i.e., require its owner to lead or play it) when- 
ever it is the owner’s turn to lead or play, unless 
playing it would cause a revoke. 
~ (c) Declarer may not prohibit the lead or play 
of an exposed card, and its owner may lead or 
play it whenever he can legally do so: but until 
played, Declarer may call it any number of times. 


LEADS OUT OF TURN AND CARDS PLAYED IN ERROR 


34. (a) After the auction ends and before 
Senior leads, should Junior lead or expose a card, 
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Declarer may treat it as exposed, or require 
Senior (the proper leader) to lead a card of a 
suit named by Declarer. Dummy may call atten- 
tion to the offense; but should Declarer and 
Dummy consult regarding the penalty, it is can- 
celed. Should Dummy show any of his cards 
before the penalty is selected, Declarer may call 
the exposed card, but may not call a lead. 

If an adversary lead out of turn during the 
play, Declarer may call the lead of a suit as soon 
as it is the turn of either adversary to lead, or 
may treat the card so led as exposed. 

(b) Should the adversaries lead simultane- 
ously, the correct lead stands and the other is 
an exposed card. 

(c) Should Declarer lead out of turn either 
from his own hand or Dummy, such lead shall 
stand, unless an adversary call attention to the 
error before he or his partner plays. When atten- 
tion is called to the error in time, Declarer must 
lead from the proper hand; and, if that hand 
have a card of the suit led from the wrong hand, 
he must lead that suit. 

(d) Should any player (including Dummy) 
lead out of turn, and next hand play, the lead 
stands as regular. If an adversary lead out of 
turn, and Declarer play next, either from his own 
hand or Dummy, the adverse lead stands as reg- 
ular. 

(e) Should an adversary who has played a 
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card which is a winner as against Declarer and 
Dummy, lead another or several such winning 
cards without waiting for his partner to play, 
Declarer may require said adversary’s partner to 
win, if he can, the first or any of these tricks, 
after which the remaining card or cards thus led 
are exposed. 

(f) After a lead by Declarer or Dummy, 
should Fourth player play before Second, De- 
clarer may require Second player to play his high- 
est or lowest card of the suit led, or to win or lose 
the trick. If he have none of the suit led, De- 
clarer may call his highest of any designated suit; 
if he hold none of the suit called, the penalty is 
paid. 

(g) Should Declarer lead from his own hand 
or Dummy, and play from the other hand before 
either adversary plays, either adversary may play 
before the other without penalty. 

(h) Ifa player (not Dummy) omit playing to 
a trick and then play to a subsequent trick, De- 
clarer or either adversary (as the case may be) 
may demand a new deal whenever the error is 
discovered. If no new deal be demanded, the 
surplus card at the end of the hand is considered 
played to the imperfect trick, but does not consti- 
tute a revoke therein. 

(i) Whenever it is suspected that any of the 
quitted tricks contain more than four cards, any 
player may count them face downward. If any 
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be found to contain a surplus card and any player 
be short, either opponent of the player who is 
short may face the trick, select the surplus card, 
and restore it to the player who is short; but this 
does not change the ownership of the trick. The 
player who was short is answerable for any re- 
voke as if the missing card had been in his hand 
continuously. Should the side in whose tricks the 
surplus card is found, have failed to keep its tricks 
properly segregated, either opponent of such side 
may select a card from the tricks improperly 
gathered and restore such card to the player who 
is short. 


TRICKS 


35. (a) A player may lead any card he holds; 
after each lead each player in turn to the left must 
follow suit if he can. A player having none of 
the suit led, may play any card he holds. 

(b) A trick consists of four cards played in 
succession, beginning with a lead. 

(c) A trick containing one trump-card or more, 
is won by the player who plays the highest trump- 
card. A trick containing no trump-card, is won 
by the player who plays the highest card of the 
suit led. 

(d) Declarer gathers all tricks won by himself 
or Dummy; either adversary may gather all tricks 
won by his side. All tricks gathered by a side 
should be kept together and so arranged that the 
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number thereof may be observed, and the iden- 
tity of each trick readily established. A trick 
gathered by the wrong side may be claimed by the 
rightful owners at any time prior to recording 
the score for the current hand. 

(e) A quitted trick may be examined upon 
demand of any player whose side has not led or 
played to the following trick. 

(£) The winner of each trick leads to the next, 
until the last trick is played. 


ODD TRICKS 


36. (a) Odd tricks are tricks won by De- 
clarer after he has won six tricks. The first six 
tricks won by Declarer constitute his book and 
have no scoring value. If Declarer fail to win 
the number of odd tricks called for by his con- 
tract, his side scores nothing for tricks; but if 
he fulfill his contract, his side scores for all odd 
tricks, including any won in excess of his contract. 

(b) When Declarer fulfills a doubled contract, 
his side scores the doubled value of his odd tricks 
in its trick-score; and, for making his contract, 
a bonus of fifty points in its honor-score. If he 
make more than his contract, his side scores an 
additional bonus of fifty points for each extra 
trick. When the contract has been redoubled, 
each bonus is one hundred points instead of fifty, 
and the odd tricks count four times their normal 
value in the trick-score. 
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ODD TRICKS VALUES 
37. Each odd trick counts in the trick-score: 


DICH INO DE UIMp ss ace 5h IO points 
With Spades trumps...... Oia 
With Hearts trumps...... ane 
With Diamonds trumps.... 7 “ 
With Clubs trumps....... oN aba 


Doubling doubles these values; redoubling multi- 
plies them by four. 


UNDERTRICKS 


38. (a) The book of the adversaries is seven 
minus the number of odd tricks named in De- 
clarer’s contract; when the adversaries win a 
trick or tricks in addition to their book, such 
tricks won are undertricks. 

(b) The adversaries score in their honor-score 
for all undertricks; fifty points for each under- 
trick when the contract is undoubled, one hundred 
points when the contract is doubled, and two hun- 
dred points when the contract is redoubled. 


HONORS 


39. In a No Trump contract, the honors are 
the four Aces; in a suit contract, the honors are 
the Ace, King, Queen, Jack, and Ten of that suit. 


HONOR VALUES 


40. Honors are scored in the honor-score of 
the side to which they are dealt; their value is not 
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changed by doubling or redoubling. All honors 
held by either side are scored according to the 
following table: 


Trump Honors 


O in one hand, 3 in the other, count—30 points 


66 6é 66 6c 


I 2 30 

“cc “cc “ce ce a9 6c (73 ‘ce 
I 3 40 

it ce (z3 (79 ce (79 <9 ¢é 
2 2 40 

‘ce 6é (73 ce ce 79 (<9 6c 
2 3 50 

ce cc“ (79 ce 6é 6é ia ce 
oO 4 80 

“é cc (<9 ce ce cé ce (79 
I 4 go 

(79 “ce 6é 6é ce ce 6c ce 
e) 5 100 a 


No Trump Honors 
O in one hand, 3 in the other, count—30 points 


6c 6c 6é 6e ‘é 6c ce ce 


I 2 30 

ins “cé 6c iz 9 ce (<3 ce ce 
I 3 40 
2 ins “ce 6é 2 “ce é ce “ac 40 (<9 
oO 6“ 6é “ec 4 6c 6c ce ce IoO “ce 


One or two honors held by a side are not 
counted. 


SLAMS 


41. Either side winning thirteen tricks scores 
one hundred points for Grand Slam. Either side 
winning twelve tricks scores fifty points for Small 
Slam. Slam points are added to the honor-score. 
When Declarer’s contract is seven and he wins 
six-odd, he counts fifty for Small Slam although 
his contract fails. 
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REFUSE AND RENOUNCE 


42. To fail to follow suit is to refuse: to refuse 
when able to follow suit is to renounce. 


THE REVOKE 


43. (a) A renounce becomes a revoke: 

(1) When a renouncing player or his part- 
ner, whether in turn or otherwise, leads or 
plays to the following trick. 

(2) When the renouncing player or his 
partner claims the remaining tricks, or any of 
them. 

(b) When one side claims a revoke, if either 
opponent mix the cards before the claimant has 
had reasonable opportunity to examine them, the 
revoke is established. 

(c) When a player has incurred a penalty re- 
quiring him to play the highest or lowest of a suit, 
or to win or lose a trick, or to lead a certain suit, 
or to refrain from playing a certain suit, and fails 
to act as directed when able to do so, he is subject 
to the penalty for a revoke. 

(d) When any player (except Dummy) is 
found to have less than his correct number of 
cards, and the other three have their correct num- 
ber, the missing card or cards, if found, belong to 
the player who is short and he is answerable for 
any revoke or revokes as if said card or cards had 
been in his hand continuously. 
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REVOKE AVOIDED 


44. A renouncing player is not penalized for 
revoke under the following circumstances: 

(a) A renounce by Dummy must be corrected 
if discovered before the lead to the next trick. 
After such lead, the renounce may not be cor- 
rected. There is no penalty in either case. 

(b) Should Dummy leave the table, Declarer 
cannot be penalized for revoke, unless an adver- 
sary call the renounce to his attention in time to 
enable him to correct it. 

(c) When a player refuses, any other player 
may ask whether he has any or none of the suit 
led; and if he admit that he has renounced before 
his renounce has become a revoke, he shall be sub- 
ject to the penalty for a renounce, but not to the 
penalty for a revoke. Dummy may not ask the 
above question if he have intentionally seen a card 
of another player. 


RENOUNCE PENALTY 


45. A renounce made by any player (except 
Dummy) may be corrected by such player at any 
time before he or his partner has led or played 
to the following trick. In that case there is no 
revoke penalty; but the player, if an adversary, 
may be required to play his highest or lowest card 
of the suit led. Declarer, instead of calling the 
highest or lowest, may treat the card played in 
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error as exposed. A Declarer who has renounced 
may be required by either adversary to play his 
highest or lowest, if the adversary on his left have 
played after the renounce. Any player who has 
played after a renounce, may, if it be corrected, 
withdraw his card and, without penalty, substitute 
another ; if an opponent have led to the next trick, 
that lead may be changed. 


REVOKE PENALTY 


46. The revoke penalty for either side is: 
Two tricks for its first revoke. 
One trick for each subsequent revoke (if 
any). 

These tricks are taken at the end of the hand 
from the tricks of the revoking side and added to 
the tricks of the other side. They count exactly 
as if won in play and may assist Declarer to make 
his contract or to go game; or may assist the ad- 
versaries to defeat the contract, in which case 
they carry full bonus value. If they make the 
total twelve or thirteen tricks for either side, they 
carry the proper slam bonus. If the contract be 
doubled or redoubled, they count at the doubled 
or redoubled value in the trick-score of the De- 
clarer, and carry their full bonus (if any) in the 
honor-score of either side. After surrendering 
these tricks, the revoking side may score for its 
remaining tricks as it would if it had not revoked. 
If the revoking side have not enough tricks to 
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pay the penalty in full, surrendering all it has pays 
the penalty: if it have no trick, there is no penalty. 


TIME LIMITATION OF REVOKE CLAIM 


47. No revoke penalty may be claimed after 
the next ensuing cut; nor, if the revoke occur dur- 
ing the last hand of the rubber, after the score 
has been agreed upon; nor, if there have been a 
draw for any purpose in connection with the next 
rubber. 


CLAIMING TRICKS 


48. If Declarer claim the remaining tricks or 
any number thereof, either adversary may require 
him to place his cards face up on the table and to 
play out the hand. In that case Declarer may not 
call any cards either adversary has exposed, nor 
refuse to trump a doubtful trick when able to do 
do, nor take any finesse unless: 

(a) He announces his intention to do so when 
making his claim; or 

(b) The adversary on the left of the finessing 
hand had refused the suit before the claim was 
made. 


CONCEDING TRICKS 


49. (a) Declarer may concede one or more 
tricks unless Dummy promptly objects; but if 
Dummy have intentionally seen a card in the hand 
of a player, he may not object. If, after a con- 
cession by Declarer and before objection by 
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Dummy, an adversary face his cards, they are 
not exposed. 

(b) Either adversary may concede one or more 
tricks to Declarer, unless the other adversary 
promptly objects; but if the conceding adversary 
face his cards, they are exposed. 


GAME 


50. A game is won when one side makes a 
trick-score of thirty (30) or more points. A 
game may be completed in one hand or more; each 
hand is played out, and all points won are counted, 
whether or not they are needed to make game. 
No trick-points are carried over from one game 
to the next; each side starts a new game with a 
trick-score of zero. 


RUBBER 


51. (a) A rubber begins with the draw and is 
completed when one side has won two games; 
when one side wins the first two games, the third 
game is not played. The side which has won 
two games adds a bonus of 250 points to its honor- 
score. The side then having the greater total 
of points wins the rubber. 

(b) When a rubber is started with the agree- 
ment that the play shall terminate (i., no new 
hand shall commence) after a specified time, and 
the rubber is unfinished at that time, the score is 
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made up as it stands, 125 points being added to 
the honor-score of the winners of a game. A 
hand, if started, must be played out; but if a 
player refuse to finish it, his opponent may elect 
whether it be thrown out or counted at their esti- 
mate of the probable result. 

(c) If a rubber be started without any agree- 
ment as to its termination, and before its conclu- 
sion one player leave; or if, after an agreement, 
a player leave before the specified time, and in 
either case fail to appoint an acceptable substi- 
tute, the opponents have the right to consult and 
decide whether the score of the unfinished rubber 
be canceled or counted as in (b). 


SCORING 


52. (a) Each side has a trick-score, in which 
are recorded only points earned by winning odd 
tricks; and an honor-score, in which all other 
points are recorded. 

(b) At the end of the rubber, the total points 
of a side are obtained by adding together its trick- 
score and its honor-score, including the 250-point 
bonus if it have won two games. Subtracting the 
smaller total from the greater gives the net points 
by which the rubber is won and lost. 

(c) A proved error in the honor-score may be 
corrected at any time before the score of the rub- 
ber has been made up and agreed upon. 
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(d) A proved error in the trick-score may be 
corrected at any time before the next auction be- 
gins; or, if the error occur in the final hand of the 
rubber, before the score has been made up and 
agreed upon. 

(e) A proved error in addition or subtraction 
may be corrected whenever discovered. 


CONSULTATION AND SELECTION OF PENALTIES 


39 66 


53. Laws that give “either partner,” “either 
opponent,” etc., the right to exact a penalty do not 
permit consultation. 

(a) If either partner suggest or name a pen- 
alty, he is deemed to have selected it. 

(b) If either direct the other to select a pen- 
alty, the latter must do so; and, if an attempt be 
made to refer the privilege back, the penalty is 
canceled. 

(c) If either say (in effect) : “Which of us is 
to select the penalty?” the penalty is canceled. 

(d) A proper penalty once selected may not be 
changed. 

(e) If a wrong penalty be selected, the selection 
must be corrected upon request of either oppo- 
nent. 

(f) If a wrong penalty be selected and paid 
without challenge, the selection may not be 
changed. 

(g) A reasonable time must be allowed for the 
selection of a penalty. 
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(h) If, instead of exacting a penalty at the 
proper time, either opponent of the side in error 
declare or play, no penalty may be exacted. 


INFORMATION 


54. (a) During the auction, information must 
be given concerning its details; but, after it is 
ended, should either adversary or Dummy inform 
his partner regarding any detail of the auction, 
except the contract, Declarer or either adversary 
(as the case may be) may call a lead the next 
time it is the turn of the offending side to lead. 
At any time during the play, any player inquir- 
ing must be told the final bid, and whether it was 
doubled or redoubled; but no information may be 
given as to who doubled or redoubled. 

(b) Any player (except Dummy) may, before 
a trick is turned and quitted, demand that the 
cards so far played be indicated by their respec- 
tive players; but should either adversary, in the 
absence of such demand, in any way call atten- 
tion to his own card or to the trick, Declarer may 
require the partner of the offender to play his 
highest or lowest card of the suit led, or to win 
or lose the trick. 

(c) Either adversary, but not Dummy, may 
call his partner’s attention to the fact that he is 
about to play or lead out of turn; but if, during 
the play, an adversary make any unauthorized 
reference to any incident thereof, or to the loca- 
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tion of any card, Declarer may call a lead when 
it next becomes an adversary’s turn to lead. Any 
such reference by Dummy may be similarly pe- 
nalized by either adversary. 

(d) If, before or during the auction, a player 
give any unauthorized information concerning his 
hand, his partner may be barred from further 
participation in the auction. 


ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE 


Offenses against the ethics and etiquette of the 
game are unpardonable, as they are not subject 
to prescribed penalties. The only redress is to 
cease playing with those who habitually disregard 
the following: 

1. Declarations should be made simply, with- 
out emphasis, and without undue delay. 

2. A player who has looked at his cards should 
not indicate by word, manner, or gesture, the na- 
ture of his hand; nor his approval or disapproval 
of a bid, double or play; nor call attention to the 
score. 

3. A player should not allow any hesitation or 
mannerism of his partner to influence his own 
declaration or play. 

4. If a player demand that the bidding be re- 
viewed, or that the cards played to a trick be indi- 
cated, he should do so for his own information 
and not to call his partner’s attention to any bid 
or play. 
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5. An adversary should not lead until the pre- 
ceding trick has been gathered; nor, having led a 
winning card, should he draw another from his 

hand before his partner has played to the current 
trick. 

6. A card should not be played with emphasis, 
nor in such manner as to draw attention to it; 
nor should a player detach one card from his hand 
and subsequently play another. 

7. No player should hesitate unnecessarily in 
his play, in order to create a wrong impression re- 
garding his hand. 

8. Dummy should not leave his seat to watch 
Declarer play. 

9g. Except when permitted by Law, a player 
should not look at a trick that has been turned 
and quitted. 

10. A player should not purposely incur a pen- 
alty, even though willing to pay it; nor make a sec- 
ond revoke to conceal a first. 


tpaw ci be! 
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The Laws of Auction Bridge shall govern in 
Progressive Pair Duplicate Auction Bridge, ex- 
cept as modified by the special laws herein pro- 
vided. 

1. Progressive Pair Duplicate Auction Bridge 
is played by at least six pairs of players, or any 
higher even number of pairs, divided into two 
groups playing opposite ways of the table. 


SUPERVISION 


2. A match shall be under the direction of a 
committee, or of a member of the committee espe- 
cially appointed, who shall have full power to de- 
cide all questions arising, before, during and after 


the match. 
175 
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DESIGNATING NORTH 


3. One end of the room, where the match is 
played, shall arbitrarily be designated North, the 
other end South; and facing South, the left side 
of the room will then be East, the right side West. 


ARRANGEMENT OF TABLES 


4. The tables shall extend in rows the North- 
South way of the room. They shall be numbered 
consecutively, starting with Table No. I at the 
North end of the room and ending with the last 
table, also at the North end, in close proximity to 
Table No. 1. 


PAIRING AND POSITIONS OF PLAYERS 


5. Pairs may be arranged by mutual agree- 
ment between the players themselves, by lot, or 
by the committee in charge. The same partners 
shall play together throughout the match. 

(a) The Partners comprising a pair shall de- 
cide between themselves which positions they shall 
occupy their way of the table. These positions, 
once selected, shall be retained throughout the 
match. 


BLACK-BOARD 


6. A black-board or score-sheet properly 
headed and ruled, shall be provided, upon which 
shall be entered the names of the members of 
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each pair, the way of the table each pair shall 
play, and the number of the table at which each 
pair shall start to play. “Plus” and “Minus” col- 
umns shall be provided for recording the final 
score of each pair. 


SCORE-CARD 


7. A score-card, properly headed, ruled, and 
numbered, shall be furnished each pair, upon 
which they shall enter their names, pair number, 
positions at table, and their own pair scores. 

(a) The score-cards of the North-South pairs 
shall differ in color and in headings from those 
of the East-West pairs, but shall differ in no other 
respect. 


NUMBERING OF PAIRS 


8. The pair number of a North-South pair 
shall be the same as the number of the table to 
which the pair is permanently assigned; and the 
pair number of an East-West pair, the same as 
the number of the table to which the pair is first 
assigned. 


NUMBER OF DEALS 


9g. The total number of deals to be played shall 
be decided by the committee in charge. (The 
number shall not be more than 30 nor less than 
20.) 
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THE BOARDS 


10. Boards or other containers shall be pro- 
vided (one for each deal), each board constructed 
to hold a pack of cards in four separate packets 
of thirteen cards each. 

(a) The boards shall be consecutively num- 
bered, starting with No. 1, and shall be marked 
with an arrow or other device to indicate the 
position in which they shall be placed on the tables 
for play; and with the word “Dealer” or other 
word or device, to indicate the first bidder for 
each deal. The word “‘Dealer’’ shall be so placed 
with reference to the arrow, that the players will 
each become the first bidder in turn when the 
boards are played in numerical order. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BOARDS 


11. The entire number of boards to be played 
shall be equally divided into as many sets as there 
are tables and one set shall be placed on each table, 
the set of lowest numbered boards on Table No. 1, 
the set of next higher-numbered boards on Table 
No. 2, and so on. 


THE CARDS AND THE DEAL 


12, A pack of fifty-two standard playing 
cards shall be provided for each board. Before 
play each pack shall be shuffled and dealt into four 
hands of thirteen cards each by any member of 
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the table, and the hands placed in the four pock- 
ets of a board. 


THE PLAY 


13. Play shall start on signal. The boards. 
shall be played in numerical order at each table, 
starting with the lowest numbered board. Each 
board, when put in play, shall be placed in the 
center of the table, with its arrow or other indi- 
cating device pointing North. 

14. Each player shall take the hand from the 
pocket directly in front of him and count his cards 
to be certain that he has exactly thirteen. The 
bidding and play shall then proceed as in Auc- 
tion Bridge, the Dealer, as indicated on the board, 
opening the bidding. 

15. When a card is played, it shall be placed 
on the table, face up, in front of the player, and 
allowed to remain so until all have played to the 
trick. 

16. When all have played to a trick, each 
player, including the Dummy, shall turn his card 
face down in front of him, lengthwise towards 
his partner if the trick is won by his side, length- 
wise towards his opponents if the trick is won 
by them. 

17. The Dummy, upon request by Declarer, 
but not otherwise, may lead or play a designated 
card from the Dummy hand without penalty. 
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18. When the play of a board is completed, 
the tricks won and lost by each side shall be noted 
and the scores recorded. Each player shall again 
count his cards, to be certain there are thirteen, 
and replace them, faces down, in the pocket of 
the board from which they were taken. 


METHODS OF SCORING 


19. No rubbers are played, each deal being 
complete in itself. Should the Declarer make 
game on a deal, his side shall be entitled to a 
bonus of 125 points. Tricks, honors, slams, 
bonuses and penalties shall be counted as in Auc- 
tion Bridge, except as provided under these laws. 

20. Each deal shall be scored separately. When 
a deal has been played, the difference in the scores 
of the two pairs shall be entered on their score- 
cards in the proper column, opposite the number 
of the board played, the pair making the higher 
score entering it in the plus column, and the other 
pair in the minus column. Scores shall be re- 
corded to the nearest multiple of ten (five count- 
ing as ten). 

21. At the conclusion of the play of each set 
of boards, each pair shall determine its Net Plus 
or Net Minus for that set, and enter the result in 
the proper column opposite the numbers of the 
boards comprising the set. When a pair has re- 
corded the score made on a set of boards, such 
score shall be verified by their opponents. 
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SCORING LIMIT 


22. When a contract has been doubled or re- 
doubled, the losing pair shall, in each case, score 
the full amount of loss less honors, if held; the 
winning pair shall not score more than 350 points, 
plus any additional points that may be due them 
for honors or slams. 


EXCESS POINTS 


Points not allowed shall be recorded sepa- 
rately by the winning pair in the “Penalty Excess 
column,” opposite the number of the board played; 
and at the conclusion of the match the total of 
such points shall be recorded at the bottom of the 
score-card opposite the words “Penalty Excess.” 

Penalty Excess points are recorded to enable 
the score-keeper to balance the North-South and 
the East-West scores, and are not to be included 
in the final score (plus or minus) of the pair 
scoring such points. 


THE REVOKE 


23. A revoke must be claimed before the 
player who makes the claim returns his cards to 
the board. 

(a) The penalty for a revoke by either side 
shall be 50 points only for each revoke. 

(b) If, by reason of a revoke or revokes, the 
non-revoking side is caused to suffer any loss of 
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tricks, it shall be entitled to all the tricks it would 
normally have taken had the revoke or revokes 
not occurred (in addition to 50 points for each 
revoke). 

(c) If the non-revoking side gain, or suffer 
no loss, by reason of a revoke or revokes, it shall 
be entitled to all the tricks it has taken (in addi- 
tion to 50 points for each revoke). 

(d) If the Declarer revoke and should gain 
thereby, he shall be entitled only to such tricks 
as he normally would have taken, and if such 
normal tricks be sufficient for game, to score 125 
points bonus (less 50 points for each revoke). 
Should the Declarer revoke and fail to gain 
thereby, and the tricks he has taken are sufficient 
for game, he shall be entitled to score 125 points 
bonus (less 50 points for each revoke). 

(e) If the players are unable to agree as to 
the normal outcome of the deal, they shall refer 
it for settlement to the committee or the mem- 
ber of the committee in charge of the match. 


PROGRESSION OF PLAYERS AND BOARDS 


24. When all the tables have completed the 
play of the sets of boards first allotted to them, 
and the scores have been recorded, each East- 
West pair shall proceed to the next higher-num- 
bered table, the North-South players retaining 
their seats. Each set of boards shall be passed 
to the next lower-numbered table. 
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Note: In the order of this progression, Table 
No. I is the next peer cd table after 
the last table. 


ODD NUMBER OF TABLES 


With an odd number of tables, the same pro- 
cedure is followed after the play of each set of 
boards, until the circuit of the tables is completed 
and all the boards have been played at every table, 
which terminates the match. 


EVEN NUMBER OF TABLES 


With an even number of tables either of the 
following methods may be followed: 


THE RELAY 


The boards shall be regularly distributed ex- 
cept that the middle set shall be placed upon a 
stand or chair between the two middle tables (for 
example, in a twelve table game playing 24 
boards, or two boards per table, boards Nos. 13 
and 14 would be placed upon the stand or chair 
between Tables 6 and 7); following which, each 
of the remaining tables shall receive its regular 
quota of boards, except the last table which re- 
ceives none. The last table shall play simulta- 
neously with Table No. 1 the boards allotted to 
the latter table, the boards being passed back and 
forth between the two tables as is convenient. 
All sets subsequently received at Table No. 1 shall 
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be played in like manner by the first and last 
tables. 

When the last table and Table No. 1 shall have 
finished with the boards played simultaneously 
between them, the set shall be passed to the next- 
to-the-last table and thereafter follow the reg- 
ular order of progression, including the unnum- 
bered Relay stand or chair which shall receive its 
boards from the higher-numbered of the two 
middle tables, and from which the lower-num- 
bered of the two middle tables shall take its boards. 

The method permits all of the East-West pairs 
to play against all of the North-South pairs. 


THE SKIP 


The boards shall be regularly distributed be- 
tween the tables and the movement of the boards 
and players shall progress in the regular order, 
except that, after having played exactly one-half 
of the number of boards to be played, each East- 
West pair shall skip the next table, but shall 
thereafter resume their regular order of progres- 
sion, playing their last set of boards with the 
same North-South pair against whom they played 
their first set. 

This method does not permit all of the East- 
West pairs to play against all of the North- 
South pairs and for this reason the Relay system 
is preferable. 
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HOLDING THE WRONG NUMBER OF CARDS 


25. If any hand is found to contain more or 
less than thirteen cards: 

1. If the error is discovered at the table where 
the hand was originally dealt, either before or 
during the bidding or play, the cards shall be 
re-dealt and then played. 

2. If the error is discovered at a table other 
than where originally dealt, the board shall be 
sent back to the preceding table and there recti- 
fied under the supervision of the committee or 
member in charge of the match, after which it 
shall be returned to the table where the mistake 
was discovered, for action as follows: 

(a) If the discovery of the error occurred be- 
fore a bid had been made, the rectified board 
shall be played, without penalty. 

(b) If discovered after a bid had been made, 
the board shall not be played at that table, but 
shall be scored at the conclusion of the match in 
the following manner: 

If one player holds less than 13 cards and his 
partner more, their opponents holding their cor- 
rect number, the pair holding the incorrect num- 
ber must take the lowest score made for such deal, 
and their opponents the highest; if both sides are 
at fault, they both must take the average on the 
deal. 

(c) The North and South average score of a 
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deal is found by determining the net total of the 
scores of all the North-South pairs who played 
the deal, and then dividing that net total by the 
number of such pairs. The East and West aver- 
age score is determined in the same manner. 
(d) Fifty points shall be deducted (as a pen- 
alty) from the total net score of a pair, should the 
hand of either or both, when passed to the next 
table, be there found to contain more or less than 
13 cards, or any card or cards that properly be- 
longed in another hand, provided the error is dis- 
covered prior to the spreading of the Dummy hand. 


HOLDING THE WRONG CARDS 


26. If, at the conclusion of a match, or at any 
time within 48 hours thereafter, it be discovered 
that after leaving the table where the hands were 
originally dealt, the cards in a board had become 
shifted, the scores made on such board shall be 
adjusted as follows: 

(a) If played as originally dealt at one-half 
or more than one-half of the tables: The scores 
made on the board by the pairs who played it 
as it was originally dealt shall stand; and the 
average of such scores shall be taken by the pairs 
who played it after the cards had become shifted. 

(b) If played as originally dealt at less than 
one-half of the tables: The scores made on the 
board after the cards had become shifted shall 
stand; and the average of such scores shall be 
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taken by the pairs who played it as it originally 
was dealt. 


THE WINNERS OF THE MATCH 


27. At the completion of a match each pair 
shall total their ‘Plus’ and “Minus” columns and 
record the difference, ‘““Net Plus” or ‘““Net Minus,” 
at the bottom of the score-card. The cards shall 
then be handed to the appointed score-keeper, 
who shall record the results on the black-board 
or score-sheet. 

The winners of the match are the North and 
South and East and West pairs who scored the 
largest “Net Plus” their way of the table, or if 
the scores one way of the table be all Minus, then 
the least “Net Minus.” Nore: In effecting a 
balance, the sum of all “Penalty Excess” scores 
recorded must be added to the total of the “Net 
Plus” scores or deducted from the total “Net 
Minus” scores by the score-keeper. 


THE WINNERS OF A SERIES OF MATCHES 


28. The winners of a series of matches are 
the North-South pair (or player) and the East- 
West pair (or player) who have scored the high- 
est total “Average Net Plus” or the least “Aver- 
age Net Minus” for the series, their way of the 
table. 

(a) The average for a single match is deter- 
mined by totalling the final net scores plus and 
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net minus, made by all the North-South pairs, 
deducting the lesser total from the greater and 
dividing the result by the number of tables in 
play. The average of the East-West pairs is sim- 
ilarly determined. Thus, the “Net Plus” above 
average or “Net Minus” below average of a pair 
for a match is the difference between their final 
net score and the average of all the scores their 
way of the table. 

(b) The ‘Average Net Plus” or “Average Net 
Minus” of a pair (or player) for a series of 
matches is determined by adding their “Average 
Net Plus” or “Average Net Minus” scores for the 
several matches played, deducting the lesser total 
from the greater and dividing the result by the 
number of matches played. Thus, the winners of 
a series of matches are the two pairs (one North- 
South and one East-West) or the two individual 
contestants (one North-South and one East- 
West) who have scored, their way of the table, 
the highest “Average Net Plus” or the least 
“Average Net Minus” so determined. 

(c) To qualify as the individual winner of a 
series of matches, a player should be required to 
participate in at least two-thirds of the number 
of games played and to play with at least three 
different partners. The committee or individual 
in charge shall determine the requirement in this 
respect before the beginning of the series. 
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PROTESTS 


29. Protests from decisions of the committee 
or the member of the committee in charge of a 
match, or disputes arising after the conclusion 
of play, must be filed in writing forty-eight hours 
thereafter to receive consideration by the Card 
Committee. 





eR Tae I. 
PROGRESSIVE AUCTION BRIDGE 





PROGRESSIVE AUCTION BRIDGE 


The Laws of Auction Bridge govern the play 
except as modified by the following Special Laws: 

I. The game may be played by any number of 
players, four to a table. 

2. When the play begins, the players at each 
table cut for partners, those cutting the two low- 
est cards playing as partners against those cutting 
the two highest. 

3. Any number of deals may be played at each 
table depending upon the number of tables. From. 
two to four is generally the best number. 

4. No rubber shall be played. The winners of 
each game add 125 points to their honor-score. 
If when a round is completed a game is unfinished, 
the pair which is ahead in the trick-score shall 
add 50 points to their honor-score. 

5. At the end of each round (when the num- 
ber of deals decided to be played at each table is 
completed) the pair having the highest score pro- 
gress to the next table, and the defeated pair re- 
main at the same table. 

6. In case of a tie, at the end of any round, 
there shall be another deal to determine which 


pair shall progress. 
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7, When a pair progresses to a higher table 
they shall not play together at that table, but shall 
each take a partner, one of their pair remaining 
at the table. To decide partners, all shall cut, and 
the two highest of the different pairs shall play 
against the lowest two. 

8. This shall continue until there shall have 
been as many rounds as there are tables and the 
contest shall be won by that player who shall have 
progressed the most times. In case of a tie be- 
tween players, they shall decide the issue by cut- 
ting, the highest card winning. 

g. The usual way of scoring the number of 
progressions made by any player is to give each 
player a card and punch that card every time he 
progresses. This is attended to by the person 
having charge of the game. 

10. The time at which the game shall end 
should be fixed and announced before the start. 
It should be limited either to a certain number of 
progressions (Law 8) or arranged that when a 
certain designated hour arrives, the game shall 
end with the conclusion of the current sitting. 








DEFINITIONS 


Brp.—An offer by a player to take at least a specified 
number of tricks at the make named. 

Biocx1nc.—Obstructing a suit by holding up the win- 
ning card. 

Bonus.—(1) The 250 points added to the score of 
the winner of the first two games of a rubber. 

(2) The score in the honor column given to the de- 
clarer who has been doubled and makes his contract. 

Boox.—(1) For the declarer’s opponents: the num- 
ber of tricks which if taken by them will permit the 
declarer to just make his contract, e.g., if the declarer 
bids three hearts, i.e., to take nine tricks, the opponents’ 
book is four tricks. 

(2) For the declarer: the number of tricks he must 
take to make his contract, e.g., if the declarer bids four 
diamonds, his book is ten tricks. 

Bust.—A hand which cannot take a trick. 

Catit.—(1) To call a lead, e. g., to require an opponent 
to lead a certain suit when he or his partner has broken 
a law and subjected himself to that penalty. 

(2) Tocall a card, e. g., to require an exposed card to 
be played or led to the current trick. 

(3) Subject to call: Any card that may be required to 
be played or led to the current trick. 

Contract.—The final bid: the declaration. 

ConvENTION.—-A recognized method of bidding or play 
that is generally known and followed by the best players ; 
e.g., echo, fourth best lead, doubles of a suit or no 
trump bid, etc. 
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Cross-RUFF.—A double ruff. It occurs when each part- 
ner can trump a different suit. (See Ruff.) 

DECLARATION.—The final bid passed by the other three 
players becomes the declaration. 

DeEcLARER.—The partner of that side who made the 
first bid in the suit or “no trump” which becomes the 
declaration, and who plays the combined hands. 

Discarp.—To play a card of a suit, no trump, on a 
suit of which the player has none. 

DumMmy.—(1) The partner of the declarer after he has 
spread his hand on the table. 

(2) The hand laid on the table by the declarer’s 
partner. 

ExposED Carp.—Any card faced on the table or shown 
to partner not in course of play. 

FINESSE.—The play of the lower card of a tenace 
when the player does not know where the intermediate 
card or cards are. 

Forcep Bip.—Any bid except a free bid. (See Free 
Bid.) 

FourtH Best.—A card of any suit of which the player 
holds exactly three higher. 

Free Bip.—The dealer’s first bid, or the bid of second 
hand over the dealer’s pass. 

FrEE DouBLe.—The double of a bid, which if success- 
ful, undoubled, would score game. 

GAME AtL.—When each pair has won one game. 

GameE In.—When one pair has won one game, and the 
other none. 

Honor CoLtumn.—The place on the score sheet where 
all points, except those made by winning tricks, are 
entered. 

INSUFFICIENT Bip.—A bid which is lower in value or 
less in tricks than the previous bid. 

KiBITZER.—A spectator at a game who offers advice 
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unasked. Couldn’t you write a splendid hymn of hate, 
entitled “Kibitzers I have met.” I’ll asseverate as much. 

Make A ContrAct.—To win at least as many tricks as 
the amount of the declaration. 

Opp Tricks.—Tricks in excess of six taken by one 
pair. 

OpEenING Bm.—The first bid, other than passing made 
by any player. 

OricInaL Brp.—See Free Bid. 

Oversip.—To make a bid higher than a previous one. 

OvERCALL.—See Overbid. 

PENULTIMATE.—Next to the last card left in the hand. 

PranoLaA.—A hand which plays itself; that is, where 
there is no chance to gain a trick by good play. 

Post Mortem.—Talking over—or criticism of a deal 
that has been played. 

PRE-EMPTIVE Bip.—An original bid of more than one. 
Any bid higher than is necessary to overcall a preceding 
bid, made for the purpose of shutting out opponents from 
bidding. 

QuitTTEeD.—The condition of a trick after the winners 
have turned it face downward and removed their hands 
from it. 

RE-ENTRY.—Any card which is sure to win and there- 
fore insures obtaining the lead. 

RENOUNCE.—Not to follow suit. 

REVOKE.—To renounce when holding a card of the suit 
led. 

RuBBer.—A majority of three games. When one pair 
wins the first two the third is not played. 

RusBBer GAME.—The third game of a rubber. 

Rurr.—To piay a trump on a suit led of which the 
player has none. 

Seconpary Bip.—A bid made by a player after he has 
passed or made a bid of different suit. 
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SHortT Suit.—A suit which originally contained less 
than four cards. 

SHvutT-ouT Bip.—See Pre-emptive Bid. 

SINGLETON.—The only card of a suit in the hand as 
dealt. 

SLtam.—Adaptation of the word “Salaam”: Oriental 
custom of making an extravagantly low bow or Salaam 
on winning all the tricks. 

TEeNAcE.—Adaptation of Spanish tenaza (literally pin- 
cers, tongs). The best and third best (e.g., A and Q) 
or the second and fourth best (e.g., K and J) of a suit. 
The former is called the Major Tenace, the latter the 
Minor Tenace. The first, third and fifth best (A Q 10) 
constitute a Double Tenace. 

THIRTEENER.—The remaining card of a suit after 
twelve of that suit have been played. 

THROWING THE LEeap.—Playing a card that forces an- 
other player to take the trick. 

Trick.—The cards played in one round, collectively, 
often used as a unit of score. 

Trick CoLtuMN.—The part of the score sheet where 
points made by winning tricks are entered. 

Unsiocxine.—Getting rid of the command of a suit. 

UNbERBID.—To make a bid insufficient to overbid the 
preceding one. 

UNDERTRICKS.—Tricks less than the declaration. 

VALUATION.—The act of valuing a card or cards. 

YaRBOROUGH.—A hand which contains no card higher 
than nine. 
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ADVERSARY (ies). 

—’s book, 38(a). 

—calls attention to renounce, 44(b). 

— completes lead or play, 31(a). 

— concede tricks, 49(b). 

— correct renounce, 45. 

— defined, 29. 

— exposes cards, 34 (e). 

— gathers tricks, 35(d). 

“—” is opponent of declarer, 29. 

— lead simultaneously, 34(b). 

— leads out of turn, 34. 

— leads several winning cards, 34(e). 

— mentions card, 32(e). 

—’s undertricks, 38. 

— shows 13th card, 32(f). 

— suggests “playing it out,” 48. 
AGREEMENT TO TERMINATE RUBBER, 51(b). 
“ASKING” ABOUT RENOUNCE, 30(d-5), 44(c). 
AUCTION, 

— begins and ends, 17(a). 

Information regarding —, 54(a). 
BARRED FROM FURTHER PARTICIPATION IN AUCTION, 

20(d), 21, 22, 26(h), 28, 54(d). 
Bw. 

Changing —, 20(b), 27. 

“Declare” includes “—,” 17(a). 

— defined, 17(a). 
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Higher — defined, 19. 
—, how made, 18. 
Impossible —, 21. 
Insufficient —, 20. 
— is declaration, 17(a). 
— made after declaration ends, 26(c). 
— made when under compulsion to pass, 26(b). 
“no —” changed to “no trump,” 27. 
—-of over seven, 21. 
out of turn, 22. 
Seven the highest possible —, 21. 
— penalized, 22, 26(b), 26(c). 
Bonus(Es). 
— counted in honor-score, 52(a). 
— for doubled and redoubled contract, 36(b). 
— for revoke, 46. 
— for rubber, 51(a), 52(b). 
— for undertricks, 38(b). 
Boox. 
Adversaries’ —, 38(a). 
Declarer’s —, 29, 36(a). 
BREAKING UP A TABLE, 8(b). 
CANCELING SCORE, 51(C). 
CANDIDATE(S). 
— for entry at table, 6. 
Priority among —, 6. 
Carp(s). See also Pack. 
Adversary leads several winning —, 34(e). 
Backs of — must be different, 2(a). 
Calling exposed —, 30(d-2), 33, 34(a), 34(€), 45, 
49(a), 49(b). 
Calling highest or lowest —, 34(f), 45, 54(b). 
Correct —, 2(b). 
— dealt into four packets, 15(a). 
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Declarer plays dummy’s —, 30(a). 

— displaced in the cut, 12(b). 

Drawing —, 5, 6(a), 9(c). 

aad dropped, 32(b), 32(c), 32 (g). 

— exposed, 10(c), 14, 15(b), 28, 32, 33. 

— faced in the cut, 12(b). 

— faced in the deal, 14, 15(b). 

— faced in the auction, 28. 

Four — in cut, 12(b). 

— improperly dealt, 15, 16. 

Laying down —, 30(a), 32(g), 48, 49. 

— led or played simultaneously, 32(a). 

Leaving four — in draw, 5. 

Marked —, 2(c). 

— mentioned by adversary, 32(e). 

Missing —, 15 II, 34 (i), 43(d). 

Mixing the — when revoke is claimed, 43(b). 

More than thirteen — held, 15(c). 

Perfect —, 2(c). 

Placing —, 54(b). 

— played in error, 34. 

Player holds too few or too many —, 15(c), 15(d). 

Quitted trick contains too few —, 34(h). 

Rank of —, 3. 

— replaced, 2(d). 

Soiled —, 2(c). 

Substituting —, 2(d). 

Torn —, 2(c). 

—touched by declarer, 31(c). 

— touched by dummy, 30(b-2). 

— touched during deal, 14. 

Two packs of — used, 2(a). 

— withdrawn following renounce, 45. 
CHANGING DECLARATION, 27. 
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CHOICE. 

— of packs, 9(a), 9(c). 

— of seats, 9(a), 9(c). 
CLAIMING “THE REST,” 43(a-2), 48. 
CoMPLETE TABLE, 6(a). 
CoNCEDING TRICKS, 49. 
CoNSULTATION, 9(a), 30(d-3), 34(a), 53. 
CoNnTRACT. 

— bonus for double and redouble, 36(b). 

— defined, 29. 

Failing to make —, 36(a). 

Giving information regarding —, 54(a). 

Highest bid becomes —, 29. 

— lost by revoke, 46. 

Odd tricks and —, 36. 

Slams and —, 41. 

Winning —, 36. 

— won by revoke, 46. 
CorRECT PACK, 2(b), 15 II. 
“COURTESIES OF THE TABLE,” 44(b). 
Curt, 

— completed by dealer, 12(a). 

Deal begins after —, 13(a). 

— described, 12(a). 

Improper —, 12(b). 

‘Must — four cards, 12(b). 

New —, 12(b). 

No shuffle after —, 12(b). 

Wrong player —s, 12(b). 
CUTTING FOR DEAL AND PARTNERS, 5, 9. 
CUTTING OUT. 

— at beginning of rubber, 5. 

— at end of rubber, 9(b). 
DEAL. 

— after cut, 13(a). 
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— by wrong dealer, 16(a). 
Cards faced or exposed in —, 14, 15(b). 
Cards touched in —, 14. 
— described, 13. 
Drawing for —, 9(a). 
Irregular —, 15, 16. 
Looking at cards during —, 14. 
New —, 15, 16, 21, 26(e), 26(g-3). 
— out of turn, 16(a). 
— “passed out,” 17(b). 
Players — in turn to left, 13. 
— stands, 16(b). 
When — begins and ends, 13. 
— with imperfect or incorrect pack, 15 II, 16(b). 
— with wrong pack, 16(a). 
DEALER. 
— completes cut, 12(a). 
— deals out of turn, 16(a). 
— deals with wrong pack, 16(a). 
First —, how selected, 9(a). 
New — deals, 16(a), 17(b). 
— omits cut, 16(a). 
—’s partner, 9(a). 
Same — deals, 15 I, 15 II, 16(b). 
— shuffles last, 10(a). 
DEcLARATION. See also Declare. 
— changed, 27. 
Inadvertent —, 27. 
Irregular —, 26. 
“__” includes “bid,” “pass,” “double” and “redouble, 
17(a). 
— made when under compulsion to pass, 26(b). 
DECLARATION OUT OF TURN. 
Bid after end of auction, 26(c). 
Bid by barred player, 26(b). 
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Bid condoned, 22. 
Bid penalized, 22. 
Bid void, 22. 
Double after end of auction, 26(c). 
Double by barred player, 26(b). 
Double made before bid, 26(a). 
Double penalized, 22, 26(g). 
Pass after end of auction, 26(d). 
Pass condoned, 24(b). 
Pass made before bid, 24(a). 
Pass penalized, 24(a), 24(b). 
Pass void, 24(a), 24(b). 
Redouble after end of auction, 26(c). 
Redouble by barred player, 26(b). 
Redouble made before bid, 26(a). 
Redouble penalized, 22, 26(g). 
DecLareE(s).’ See also Declaration. 
— ing and changing, 27. 
— defined, 29. 
“—” includes “bid,” “pass,” “double,” and “redouble, 
17(a). 
DECLARER. 
“Adversary” is —’s opponent, 29. 
— and contract, 29, 36(a). 
— and dummy, 29. 
—’s bonus for double and redouble, 36(b). 
—’s book, 29, 36(a). 
— claims or concedes tricks, 48, 49(a). 
— completes lead or play, 31(b). 
— condones lead out of turn, 34. 
— defined, 29. 
— gathers tricks, 35(d). 
— leads from wrong hand, 34(c). 
— leads out of turn, 34. 
— makes contract by adverse revoke, 46. 
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— may not forbid lead of exposed card, 33(c). 
— may not forbid lead of more than three suits, 28. 
— not liable for exposed cards, 33(a). 
Only — scores for odd tricks, 36(a). 
—’s partner exposes hand, 34(a). 
Partner who first names suits is —, 29. 
— plays dummy’s cards, 30(a). 
— plays out of turn, 34(c), 34(g). 
— scores slam on losing contract, 41. 
— taking finesse, 48. 
— touching card, 31(c). 
DEFINITIONS. 

Adversary, 29. Auction, 17. Auction Bridge, I. 
Bid, 18. Bid out of turn, 22. Book, 36(a), 38(a). 
Wontract, 29. Correct pack, 2. Cut, 12. Deal, 13. 
Declaration, 17(a). Declare, 17(a). lDeclarer, 29. 
Double, 25. Drawing, 9. Dummy, 29. Exposed cards, 
32. Following suit, 35(a). Game, 50. Hand, 11. 
Higher bid, 19. Honor-score, 40. Honors, 39. Im- 
perfect pack, 2. Impossible bid, 21. Insufficient bid, 

_ 20. Lead, 31. Member, 6. Net points, 52(b). Odd 
faces, 30. Partner, 1. Pass, 23.. Play, 30, 31. 
Redouble, 25. Refuse, 42. Renounce, 42. Revoke, 43. 
Rubber, 51(a). Shuffle, 10. Side, 1. Slam, 41. Total 
points, 51. Trick, 35(b). Trick-score, 52(a). Un- 
dertricks, 38. Winning rubber, 51(a). 

DEMANDING NEW CARDS, 2. 

DEUCE Low, 3. 

DOovuBLeE. 

— after auction ends, 26(c). 

— before a bid is made, 26(a). 
Bidding values not changed by —, 25. 
Bonus for —d contract, 36(b), 38(b). 
“Declare” includes “—,” 17(a). 

— defined, 25. 
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Honor values not changed by —, 25. 

— of a—, 25. 

— of designated suit, 26(h). 

— of opponent’s —, 25. 

— of partner’s bid, 26(f). 

— of redouble, 26(e). 

— out of turn, 22, 26. 

Slam values not changed by —, 25. 

Trick values doubled by —, 25, 36(b). 

— when turn of partner, 26(¢g). 

— when under compulsion to pass, 26(b). 
DRAWING, 

All — from same pack, 5. 

— for cutting out, 7. 

— for deal, 9(a). 

— for entry, 6(a). 

— for partners, 9(a), 9(c). 

—, how conducted, 5. 

— more than one card, 5. 

— two cards, must draw again, 5. 
Dummy. 

— completes lead or play, 31(c). 

— corrects renounce, 44(a). 

Declarer plays —’s cards, 30(a). 

— defined, 29. 

— leads out of turn, 34(c). 

— leaving table, 44(b). 

—’s limitations (conditional), 30(d), 44(c), 49(a). 

—’s limitations (unconditional), 30(b). 

— not liable for exposed cards, 33(a). 

— not liable for revoke, 44(a). 

—’s rights, 30(c), 34(a). 

— suggests “playing it out,’ 49(a). 

— touching cards, 30(b-2). 

Touching cards in —, 31(c). 
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ENTRY AT TABLE, 6, 8(b). 
ERRor. 
Cards played in —, 34. 
— in addition and subtraction, 52(e). 
— in dealing, 15, 16. 
— in honor-score, 52(c). 
— in trick-score, 52(d). 
Eruics AND Etiquette, Following Law, 54. 
EXxposepD Carns. 
Calling, 30(d-2), 33, 34(a), 34(e), 45, 49(a), 49(b). 
—cannot force renounce, 33(c). 
Declarer and dummy not liable for —, 33(a). 
— defined, 32. 
— during auction, 28. 
— during deal, 14, 15(b). 
— during play, 32. 
— during shuffle, ro(c). 
Penalty for —, 33. 
— may be called several times, 33(c). 
— may be played, 33(c). 
Two or more —, 28. 
_Exposep TEN, 28. 
FAILING. 
— to play as directed, 43(c). 
FINESSE MUST NOT BE TAKEN, 48. 
FOLLOWING SUIT, 35(a). 
ForRMING TABLES, 6. 
FouRTH HAND PLAYS BEFORE SECOND, 34(f). 
GaAME(s). 
All — points counted, 50. 
—, defined, 1, 50. 
—, how played, 1. 
—, how won, 50. 
— starts at zero, 50. 
Thirty points to a —, 50. 
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Two — win rubber, 51(a). 

—, when completed, 50. 

— won by revoke, 46. 
GATHERING TRICKS, 35(d). 
GIVING INFORMATION, 54. 
GRAND SLAM, 4I. 


HAnp. 
— begins and ends, 11. 
— defined, ITI. 


Each — played out, 50, 51(b). 
One — or more to a game, 50. 
Playing out —, 48, 50, 51(b). 
HIGHER BID, 
Bid, if not —, is insufficient, 20(a). 
— defined, 19. 
— must be made, 17(a). 
“HIGHEST” 
— bid is contract, 29. 
Calling — or lowest, 34(f), 45, 54(b). 
Honor(s). 
— count as dealt, 4o. 
— count in the — score, 52(a). 
— described, 39. 
— not affected by double or redouble, 40. 
One or two — not counted, 40. 
— score, 52(c). 
Slams counted as —, 41, 52(a). 
Undertricks counted as —, 38(b). 
— values, 40. 
“T ARRANGE,” 31(c). 
IMPERFECT PACK. 
— causes new deal, 16(b). 
— defined, 2(c). 
IMPOSSIBLE BID, 21. 
“INADVERTENTLY” DEFINED, 27. 
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INCOMPLETE TABLE, 6(b). 
INCORRECT PACK. 
— causes new deal, 15 II., 16(a). 
— defined, 2(b). 
INDICATING CARDS, 54(b). 
INFORMATION, 54. 
INITIAL LEAD, 30(a). 
INSUFFICIENT BID, , 
— condoned, 20(c). 
— corrected, 20(b), 20(d). 
— defined, 20(a). 
— made sufficient in same suit, 20(b). 
— penalized, 20(d). 
JUNIOR. 
— defined, 29. 
— leads out of turn, 34(a). 
LAYING DOWN CARDS, 30(a), 32(g), 48, 49. 
(Leap. 


Adversaries — several winning cards, 34(e). 


— by partner of proper leader, 34. 

Calling a —, 30(b-2), 33(b), 34, 54(a). 

— completed by adversary, 31(a). 

—completed by declarer, 31(b). 

— completed by dummy, 31(c). 

— defined, 31. 

— establishes revoke, 43(a-I). 

— from wrong hand, 30(b-1). 

Initial — by Senior, 30(a). 

— of several winning cards, 34(c). 

— out of turn, 30(d-3), 34, 54(c). 

— simultaneously, 34(b). 

Which player —s, 30(a), 35(f). 
LEAVING. 

— four cards in draw, 5. 

—table, 7, 8(a), 44(b), 51(c). 
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LOOKING AT QUITTED TRICKS, 15 II, 35(e), 43(b). 
MAKING UP TABLES, 6. 
MEMBERS. 
— draw for partners and deal, 9(a). 
— leaving tables, 7. 
— of tables, 6(a), 7. 
Six — make complete table, 6(a). 
MIsDEAL, 15, 16. 
MispRAW, 5. 
MissInc carps, 15 II, 34(i), 43(d). 
NAMING DOUBLED OR REDOUBLED BID, 26(h). 
New. 
— cards, 2. 
— cut, 12(b). 
— shuffle, 10(d), 12(b). 
NEw DEAL. 
Compulsory —, 15. 
— for card faced or exposed, 15(b). 
— for cut omitted, 16(a). 
— for deal by wrong dealer, 16(a). 
— for deal out of turn, 16(a) 
— for dealing with wrong pack, 16(a). 
— for illegal double or redouble, 26(e), 26(g-3). 
— for imperfect pack, 16(b). 
— for impossible bid, 21(a). 
— for improper number of cards dealt, 15(c). 
— for improper number of cards held, 15(d). 
— for incorrect pack, 15 II. 
— for irregular deal, 15, 16. 
— for missing cards, 15, IT. 
— for omitting cut, 16(a). 
— for omitting playing to trick, 34(h). 
Optional —, 16. 
—when four players pass, 17(b). 
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“No BID,” (same as “Pass’’). 
“__” changed to “No Trump,” 27. 
No TRUMP. 
“__” changed to “no bid,” 27. 
defined, 18. 
— highest in auction, 19. 
—honors, 39, 40. 
—tricks count ten, 37. 
Opp TRICKS, 
— defined, 36(a). 
— in auction, 18, I9. 
— not counted when contract fails, 36(a). 
—, values, 37. 
—, when counted, 36. 
—, where scored, 52(a). 
ONE OR TWO HONORS NOT COUNTED, 40, 
Pack(s). 
All draw from same —, 5. 
Backs of — must be different, 2. 
Choice of —, 9(a). 
Correct —, 2(b). 
Cutting the —, 12. 
New —, 2(d). 
Perfect —, 2(c). 
Soiled —, 2(c). 
Still —, 10(b). 
Two — used, 2(a). 
Wrong — dealt, 16(a). 
Pass, 
“Declare” includes ‘“—,” 17(a). 
— defined, 23. 
—ends auction, 23. 
Four players — in succession, 17(b). 
— made after auction ends, 26(d). 
— out of turn, 24. 
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PENALTY. 
Reasonable time for selecting —, 53(g). 
Selecting wrong —, 53(e), 53(f). 
PENALTY APPLIED. 

Barred from auction, 20(d), 21, 22, 26(g), 28, 54(d). 

Bidding errors, 22, 26. 

Breaking up table, 8(b), 51(c). 

Calling exposed cards, 30(d-2), 33, 34(a), 34(e), 45, 
49(a), 49(b). 

Calling or prohibiting card, lead, suit, highest or lowest, 
lose or win, etc., 28, 30(b-1), 30(b-2), 33(b), 
33(c), 34(a), 34(c), 34(e), 34(f), 45, 48, 54. 

Consultation, 53. 

Contract failure, 38(b). 

Cut omitted, 16(a). 

Cutting wrong, 12(b). 

Dealing errors, 15, 16. 

Declaration errors, 20, 22, 24, 26, 27. 

Doubling errors, 26. 

Exposed cards, 33. 

Failure to play to trick, 34(h). 

Improper information, 54. 

Insufficient bid, 20(d). 

Irregular bid, 22, 27. 

Irregular double, 22, 26. 

Irregular pass, 24. 

Irregular redouble, 26, 

Lead out of turn, 30(d-3), 34(a). 

Leaving table, 8, 51(c). 

Pass out of turn, 24. 

Redoubling errors, 26. 

Renounce, 44(c), 45. 

Revoke, 30(d-4), 30(d-5), 34(i), 46. 

Shuffling errors, 10(d). 

Wrong number of cards held, 15(c), 15(d). 
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PERFECT PACK, 2(c). 
PLACING CARDS, 54(b). 
PLAY. 
— begins and ends, 30(a). 
—completed by adversary, 31(a). 
—completed by declarer, 31(b). 
— completed by dummy, 31(c). 
— defined, 31. 
— establishes revoke, 43(a-1). 
Failing to — as directed, 43(c). 
Fourth hand — before second, 34(f). 
—ing highest or lowest. See Calling. 
— ing out of turn, 34(c). 
—ing out the hand, 48, 50, 51(b). 
—§ing to a trick, 35. 
Order of —, 35(a). 
Terminating — by agreement, 51(b). 
PLAYER(S). 
— cutting out, 6(a), 9. 
— first naming suit is declarer, 29. 
Four — in game, I. 
— leaving tables, 7, 8(a), 44(b), 51(c). 
Priority among —, 9(b). 
PLAYING CARDS, 2. 
PorntTs. 
All game — counted, 50. 
Net — in rubber, 52(b). 
—not carried forward, 50. 
Scoring —, 52. 
Thirty — to game, 50. 
Total — in rubber, 51(a), 52(b). 
PRIORITY. 
— among candidates, 6. 
— among members, 9(b). 
— among players, 9(b). 
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“PROTECTION FROM REVOKES,” 44(b). 
QUITTED. 
Looking at — tricks, 15 II, 35(e), 43(b). 
Missing cards in—tricks, 15 II. 
Searching — tricks, 35(e). 
Too few cards in — tricks, 34(h). 
Too many cards in — tricks, 34(i). 
REDOUBLE. 
— after auction ends, 26(c). 
— before a bid, 26(a). 
Bidding values not changed by —, 25. 
Contract bonus and —, 36(b). 
“Declare” includes “—,” 17(a). 
— defined, 25. 
Honors values not changed by —, 25. 
— multiplies trick values by four, 25, 36(b). 
— of designated suit, 26(h). 
— of opponent’s bid, 25. 
— of partner’s double, 26(f). 
— of —, 26(e). 
— out of turn, 22, 26(g). 
Penalties for improper —, 26. 
Slam values not changed by —, 25. 
Undertricks and —, 38(b). 
— when partner’s turn, 26(g). 
— when under compulsion to pass, 26(b). 
“REFUSE” DEFINED, 42. 
RENOUNCE. 
— becomes a revoke, 43(a). 
—corrected, 44(a), 45. 
— defined, 42. 
a penalty, 44(c), 45. 
REPLACING PACKS, 2. 
RETURNING TO TABLE, 7, 8(b). 
REVOKE. 
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— avoided, 30(d-4), 33(b), 34(h), 44. 
— defined, 43(a). 


— helps to win contract, 46. 
Dummy not liable for —, 44(a). 
—established, 30(d-5), 43(a-1), 43(a-2), 43(b), 
43(c), 43(d). 
—on account of card short, 43(d). 
— penalty, 46. 
“Protection from,” 44(b). 
Renounce becomes —, 43(a). 
Searching tricks for —, 43(b). 
Time limit of —, 47. 
— when opponents mix cards, 43(b). 
— when player fails to play as directed, 43(c). 
RIGHTS. 
— at table, 7. 
—of dummy, 30(c), 34(a). 
— of substitute, 8(a). 
Room, FIRST IN, 6(a). 
RUBBER. 
Bonus for —, 51(a), 52(b). 
- Cutting out at end of —, 9(b). 
— defined, 51(a). 
Net points of —, 52(b). 
Not starting — after specified time, 51(b). 
Scoring unfinished —, 51(b), 51(c). 
Total points of —, 51(b), 52(b). 
Unfinished —, 51(b), 51(c). 
When — begins and ends, 51(a). 
— when won, 51(a). 
SAME DEALER, 15, 16(b). 
SAME PACK, 15 II. 
SCORE CANCELED, 51(c). 
SEARCHING QUITTED TRICKS, 35(e). 
SEATS, CHOICE OF, 9(a). 
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SELECTION OF PENALTY, 53. 


SENIOR. 

— defined, 29. 

— makes forced lead, 30(a). 
SHUFFLE. 


— after the cut, 12(b). 

— before deal, 10. 

Cutting after —, 12. 

Dealer may — last, 10(a). 

— described, 10. 

New —, 12(b). 

SLAM(s). 

— count as honors, 41. 

Declarer scores — on losing contract, 41. 

— defined, 41. 

— earned by revoke, 46. 

— not affected by double or redouble, 25. 

— scored by either side, 41. 

Value of —, 4I. 

SOILED CARDS, 2(c). 
SPECIFIED TIME, STOPPING AT, 51(b), 51(c). 
STILL PACK, 10(b). 

Missing cards found in —, 15 II. 
STOPPING RUBBER AT SPECIFIED TIME, 51(b), 51(c). 
SuBSTITUTES, 8(a), 51(c). 

SUBSTITUTING CARDS, 2(d). 
TABLE(S). 

Breaking up a —, 8(b). 

Candidates at —, 6. 

Complete —, 6(a). 

Cutting out of —, 7. 

Entry at —, 6, 8(b). 

Leaving —, 7, 8. 

Making up —, 6, 7. 

Returning to —, 7, 8(b). 
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Rights at —, 7. 
Six members make complete —, 6(a). 
Vacancies at —, 6(b). 
TEN EXPOSED, 28, 
TERMINATION OF RUBBER AT SPECIFIED TIME, 51(b). 
THIRTEENTH CARD SHOWN, 32(f). 
TORN CARDS, 2(c). 
TOUCHING A CARD, 30(b), 30(c). 
TricK(s). 
Claiming and conceding —, 43(a-2), 48, 49. 
— defined, 35(b). 
— gained by revoke, 46. 
Gathering —s, 35(d). 
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Giving information regarding winner of —, 54(b). 


Leading to —, 30(a), 35(f). 
Looking at quitted —, 35(e). 
— not played to, 34(h). 
Mixing —, 43(b). 
Number of — in book, 36(a), 38(a). 
Odd —, 36. 
Omitting playing to —, 34(h). 

- Order of playing to —, 35(a). 
Playing to — makes revoke, 43(a-1). 


Quitted — containing fewer than four cards, 34(h). 
Quitted — containing more than four cards, 34 (i). 


— score, 52(a). 
Searching —, 35(e). 
Segregating —, 34(i). 
Trumping a —, 35(c), 48. 
— values, 37. 
Winning a —, 35(c). 
Two OR MORE CARDS EXPOSED, 28, 
UNDERTRICKS. 
— counted as honors, 38(b). 
— defined, 38(a). 
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Doubled and redoubled —, 38(b). 
Score for —, 36(a). 
UNFINISHED RUBBER, 51(b), 51(c). 
VACANCIES AT TABLES, 6(b). 
VALUES, 
Bidding —, 19. 
Honor —, 40. 
— of suits, 4. 
Slam —, 41. 
Trick —, 37. 
— unchanged, 25. 
WINNING. 
— contract, 36(a). 
— game, 50. 
— hand leads or plays, 30(b-1), 34(f), 34(g). 
— rubber, 51(a). 
— “the choice,” 9(a). 
— the trick, 35(c). 
WITHDRAWING FROM TABLES, 7, 8(a), 44(b), 51(c). 
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@ It is the last word on the game. 


@ It is up to the minute on all authorized modifi- 
cations of rules, laws and play. . 


@ It is the product of experiment plus study. 
@ It is simple. 

@ It is direct. 

@ It is common sense. 

@ It is scientific without being involved. 


@ It makes the game a pastime and not a business. 


Price’ Two Dollars 





Wynne Ferguson's books on Auction not 
only enjoy the largest sales of any books 
on the game of Auction Bridge, but they 
have been for some years continuously 
among the best selling books on any sub- 
ject in the United States. «+ + + « « + 
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